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EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


By Pact G. MILrEr, 


Commissioner of Hducation for Porto Rico, 


The work of the public schools has been greatly handicapped 
during the past year through conditions brought about by the 
World War. The department has lost many of its most efficient men, 
who went into the military service. Due not only to war conditions, 
but also to the prevailing low salaries, frequent changes in the teach- 
ing corps have taken place, with the resulting loss of efficiency. 
The rural teaching force alone underwent 730 changes, whereas in 
the city of San Juan there were no less than 110. 

In spite of these obstacles the work of the schools has been char- 
acterized particularly by the various activities carried on by super- 
visors, teachers, and pupils toward promoting the success of the 
United States and its allies in the World War. The war activities of 
the schools will ever stand out conspicuously as witnesses of the 
loyalty and patriotism of all. In this respect the work may be justly 
counted as a year of achievement and accomplishment unparalleled 
in the history of Porto Rico. 

Special attention has been devoted to increasing the food supply 
through school and home gardens, both rural and urban. 

For the promotion of community and war propaganda, and es- 
pecially for agricultural development, committees were organized 
which conducted public gatherings. Parent associations, also, held 
public meetings; teachers visited rural homes; and in cooperation 
with the food commission rural conferences were held. These activi- 
ties will be elaborated under their respective heads.. 

The chapter school committee of the Porto Rico chapter, American 
National Red Cross, effected local organizations of the Junior Red 
Cross in every municipality. In response to a special appeal made 
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by the commissioner, 2,587 teachers out of a total of 2,649 in the 
service at the close of the year made a special contribution to the 
second war fund, which, together with amounts given by the office 
staff of the department, the supervisory force, employees of the uni- 
versity, and certain employees of school boards amounted to 
$6,665.89. | : 

Porto Rico has an estimated population of 1,223,981, of whom 
427,666 are of legal school age, i. e., between 5 and 18 years, and 
215,819 of compulsory school age, 1. e., between 8 and 14 years. The 
total enrollment in all public schools, excluding duplicates, was 
142,846. Of these, 84,570 were enrolled in rural schools; 50,060 in 
elementary urban schools; 3,346 in secondary schools; 8,613 in night 
schools; and 1,257 in the University of Porto Rico. Of the 141,589 
pupils enrolled in schools under the department, 80,063 were males 
and 61,526 females; 113,462 were white and 28,127 colored. In addi- 
tion to the pupils enrolled in public schools, 7,248 children attended 
private schools. 

The total enrollment was 83.1 per cent of the total population of 
school age and 65.6 per cent of the population of compulsory school 
age. 

The average number belonging in all schools was 115,689; the 
average daily attendance 106,441, or 92 per cent. Of the 141,589 
pupils enrolled, 2.4 per cent were found in secondary schools, 35.3 
per cent in elementary urban schools, 59.8 per cent in rural schools, 
and 2.5 per cent in night schools. 

These pupils were taught by 2,715 teachers, of whom 909 were 
men and 1,806 were women; 174 were teachers from the United 
States proper and 2,541 were native Porto Ricans; of the total 
number, 2,230 were white and 485 colored. 

Of the elementary pupils, 62.7 per cent were promoted to the next 
higher grade, as against 60.1 per cent the preceding year. ‘These 
figures are based upon the total enrollment. Using the average num- 
ber belonging as a basis for calculating promotions, 81.8 per cent of 
the elementary urban pupils were promoted and 72.6 of the rural 
pupils, giving an average of 76.2 per cent for all elementary schools. 

Kighth-grade diplomas were awarded to 2,035 pupils, and 347 
high-school pupils received diplomas. 

- There were 42 new graded teachers added to the profession by 
means of licenses granted upon the basis of normal diplomas issued 
by the University of Porto Rico; 30 rural licenses were granted to 
persons who had completed the special two-year course for rural 
teachers in the normal department of the University of Porto Rico; 
and four rural licenses were granted to persons who had obtained the 
diploma in agricultural science issued by the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 
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Summer schools for the training of rural teachers were held at Rio 
Piedras and Mayaguez, at the close of which 74 rural licenses were 
issued. Special examinations for the licensing of rural teachers were 
held also in October and November, resulting in the granting of 240 
more rural licenses. 'This number, however, was not sufficient to 
supply the schools of the island, and it became necessary to issue 
169 provisional licenses before the close of the year. 

The schools of Porto Rico were conducted in 1,712 separate school 
buildings, representing 2,845 classrooms. Of these buildings, 540 
are public property and 1,172 are rented; 316 are situated in urban 
centers and 1,896 in rural barrios. As to their character, school 
buildings range from the straw-covered shack in remote rural barrios 
to thoroughly modern concrete structures in the larger towns and 
cities. During the past two years 88 new sites for school buildings 
have been acquired, 20 in urban centers and 68 in rural districts; 58 
schoo! buildings, 17 urban with 141 rooms, and 41 rural ithe “a 
rooms, have been erected during the same per fod. 

The total assessed valuation of property is $243,736,262, or $199.01 
per capita of population. 

The expenditure for educational purposes last year was $1,634,- 
513.99 from insular appropriation and other funds and $730,947 from 
school-board funds, making a total of $2,365,260.99. 

The total per capita expenditure per pupil was $12.63 for elemen- 

tary education and $41.92 for secondary instruction. The per capita 
expenditure per inhabitant was $1.93, 


SCHOOL ALLOTMENT—URBAN VERSUS RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Of all the children of school age in Porto Rico, 344,615 live in 
the rural barrios. Of this number, 84,570, or 24.5 per cent, were 
enrolled in the rural schools during the past year, whereas of the 
91,604 children of school age ving in the urban centers, 53,406, or 
©8.3 per cent, were attending school. This takes no account of a total 
of 3,618 enrolled in the night schools. 

The above summary goes to show that in the urban centers over 
one-half of the population of school age is attending sehool, while 
in the rural districts this holds true for but one-fourth of the popu- 
lation. In other words, in order to enroll the entire population of 
school age, the number of urban schools would have to be multiplied 
by 2 and the number of rural schools by 4. Such an increase is 
totally out of question for the present in view of the economic status 
of the island. The fact that but one-fourth of the rural population 
of school age is at present enrolled in the rural schools by no means 
signifies that the remaining three-fourths are deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to attend school. ‘The reverse is nearer the truth. Probably 
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no less than three-fourths of the rural population attend school for a 
limited number of years, while perhaps less than one-fourth fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunities that are at hand. Furthermore, 
the period of school attendance in the Tropics is necessarily shorter 
than in a northern climate. Not a few of our young men and women 
marry and assume family cares before they have attained the maxi- 
mum school age. Any attempt, therefore, to enroll the total popula- 
tion of school age is, and will ever be, impossible of attainment in 
Porto Rico. 

The relative needs of the urban and rural populations have always 
been calculated on the figures given by the island census without 
regard to actual conditions, and the tendency as a result has inva- 
riably been to favor the rural population at the cost of the urban 
centers. This is shown by contrasting the provision for common 
schools in the budget of 1913-14 with that of the budget for 1917-18. 


Urban and rural teachers provided for. 


J Year Year : 
oooee: 1913-14. | 1917-18, | crease. 
Per cent. 
Total urban teachers provided [OP -. .cccccacccvccewesbasssoesccaseccercs™ 985 997 122 
Total ruralEGachereproviGeGgMOrass a since ce sans ous siapisumciemscienisees arn < 1,141 1,660 45.4 


The results of this policy have been that, whereas in many munici- 
palities rural teachers are unable to fill their schools to their normal 
capacity, in many of the urban centers, notably in such towns as 
San Juan, Ponce, Caguas, Bayamon, and Aguadilla, hundreds of 
children who clamor for admission at the opening of each school 
year have to be turned away. The absolute shortage of urban schools 
has been more especially felt of late years as a result of the city 
growth and the abolition of the double-enrollment plan. 


RURAL EDUCATION. 


The number of rural schools opened was 1,440. This takes no 
account of ghe rural schools opened in the semiurban zone and in 
some of the urban centers, as these schools follow the graded course 
of study and are considered part of the urban school system. The 
withdrawal of teachers, both urban and rural, to go into military 
service and into other work, has been one of the most perplexing 
features. An unusual number of graded and rural teachers re- 
signed, and as vacancies in the corps of graded teachers are gener- 
ally filled by the promotions of rural teachers who hold the graded 
license, the rural schools were the ones particularly affected. A total 
of 730 changes took place in the rural schools last year. This means 
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that approximately one-half of the rural schools have had more 
than one teacher during the year. 

The numerous changes made the work of the supervisory force 
and of the department particularly difficult. To train a total of 
730 new teachers, practically half the rural teaching force, to a 
satisfactory standard of efficiency is a problem to tax the industry, 
patience, and skill of the best supervisory force. The policy of the 
department under such circumstances has necessarily been to em- 
phasize constructive supervision. Professional study and reading 
courses have been established; frequent teachers’ meetings and dem- 
onstration classes have been held in all the districts; and every- 
where much of the supervisors’ time has had to be devoted to the 
strengthening of this unduly large proportion of new rural teachers. 

For the purpose of further awakening public interest and of 
extending the usefulness of the rural schools, the rural uplift cam- 
paign initiated three years ago was given continued emphasis. All 
supervisors of schools gave particular attention to rural school or- 
ganization, paid longer and more thorough visits to rural schools, 
held frequent conferences for rural teachers, and ultimately checked 
promotions in all rural schools grade by grade by making a personal 
examination of every pupil recommended for promotion. A much 
greater proportion of rural teachers lived in the barrios where their 
schools were located, and such teachers became a vital factor in 
neighborhood life. Teachers living in the barrios not only gave to 
the patrons of the districts an example of sanitary and wholesome 
living, but they often made the schoolhouse a social center, where 
parents’ meetings, evening schools, and lectures were held. Where 
agriculture was stressed, teachers became the natural leaders of the 
food-supply propaganda, which has increased the available local 
food supply considerably. Libraries were opened for country dis- 
tricts, and teachers paid many visits to the parents in their homes. 

The department has directly aided many of the supervisors by 
sending speakers to parents’ meetings, which, as a rule, were held on 
Sundays. Supervisors report that the attendance at these Sunday 
meetings reached as high a figure as 400 persons. To-day the peas- 
ant of Porto Rico has come to realize that the rural schools belong to 
him as much as to the landowner or rich planter of his district. 

To carry out this rural campaign has required much sacrifice on the 
part of the supervisors and rural teachers. To teachers accustomed 
to the comforts of city life, the isolated life of the country has entailed 
no small hardship, but results have compensated them for such unself- 
ish service. Many supervisors who have stressed the rural campaign 
have given up almost all their Sundays to this work. While such 
labor is onerous, it is only by such devotion to the cause that the ulti- 
mate redemption of the illiterate peasant will be achieved. 
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Out of 1,440 rural schools, 1,262, or 87 per cent, were on the double- 
enrollment plan; 1. e., they have one group of pupils, up to a maxi- 
mum of 40, during the three hours of the morning session and another 
sunilar group in the afternoon for the same length of time. This 
arrangement allows the pupils to take their noonday meal at home, 
and also makes it possible for the older ones among them to help their 
parents at home and on the farm during part of the day. This is a 
very important consideration during the coffee-picking season, from 
September to December, when the entire population of some of the 
districts, old and young, is employed in the coffee harvest. This 
double-enrollment plan, while it has its serious disadvantages, in- 
sures a better enrollment and attendance. 

The total number of pupils enrolled in the rural schools during the 
year was 84,570; and of this total, 48,821, or 58 per cent, were pro- 
moted. This low percentage of promotion is largely accounted for 
by the frequent changes in the teaching force and the closing of many 
schools for want of teachers. 


CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


A familiarity with the rural-school situation leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that the need is for better schools, rather than for move 
schools. The emphasis must be placed on better buildings, better 
equipment, on a fuller and necessarily longer course of study, with 
special provisions for the teaching of home economics, manual train- 
ing, agriculture, and other industrial subjects. This will demand 
better teachers and, as a logical accompaniment, higher salaries. The 
consolidated rural school brings together three, four, or more rural 
schools within one building or common center, in contrast with the 
present isolated school plan, whereby an underpaid and often poorly 
prepared and immature teacher has to struggle as best he can with 
- three, four, or more grades under his sole charge and with a large 
enrollment on the half-day plan. Such consolidated rural schools 
should eventually become the community centers of their barrios; 
and rural libraries, noonday lunches for the underfed pupils, medical 
inspection, and entertainments are some of the community improve- 
ments that would be brought within the scope of practical, successful 
achievement. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The work of the graded schools has been carried on along very 
much the same general lines as in former years. The more important 
changes have been the following: 

1. The teaching-of English on a strictly oral basis, which last year 
was introduced in the first grade of the urban schools, has been ex- 
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tended to the second grade of the urban and to the second and third 
grades of the rural schools as well. In addition to the First Grade 
Manual in Oral English, which was published last year, a manual 
for the second grade has now been put into the hands of all primary 
teachers. A Third Grade Manual has also been under preparation 
and has been given a thorough preliminary test in some districts. 

The shifting from reading to conversation as a medium for the 
teaching of English in the primary grades meets the needs of pupils 
and leads them along a natural and easy road to the stage where 
they are enabled to carry on the bulk of their studies in the English 
language, as 1s required of them in the intermediate and grammar 
grades. It brings the Porto Rican child in this particular respect 
one step nearer to the level of the American child who hears and talks 
English four or five years before he is required to read it. 

2. The policy of the department to provide pupils with books 
specially designed for them was further advanced last year by the 
introduction of a specially prepared textbook in arithmetic for the 
use of third and fourth grade pupils. The text is in Spanish. It 
supplements and carries forward the beginning made last year when 
a special manual for the teaching of arithmetic in the first and sec- 
ond grades was prepared and issued to the teachers. 

38. A special pamphlet on moral and civic training has also been 
prepared and issued. Formal instruction in this subject has now been 
made a brief but regular feature of the daily program of our schools. 
The need for something of this sort was realized a long time ago. 
The past history of the island, the limited experience of the people 
in self-government, the illiteracy which still prevails in the country 
districts, and the relatively few agencies, outside of the public schools, 
making for the enlightenment and the upbuilding of the people along 
moral and social lines, brought the need for such a course into plain 
evidence. 

The improvement which has taken place in the primary grades as a 
result of the introduction of a better coordinated system of teaching 
such elementary subjects as Spanish, English, writing, and arith- 
metic, in closer harmony with the needs and the life experience of 
Porto Rican children, has everywhere been a remarkable one. Better 
general results are evident, and this appears in the percentage of 
promotions from these lower grades. 

This improvement is further due to the introduction and use of 
specially prepared textbooks in which the standpoint of the Porto 
Rican child, his experience, and his needs are given due considera- 
tion. The department plans to extend gradually the policy of using 
specially prepared books and to exclude those which do not provide 
for the special requirements of the Porto Rican child. 
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HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Secondary school work was carried on in 11 high and 26 continua- 
tion schools, not including the University High School at Rio Pie- 
dras, nor the preparatory department of the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Mayaguez. In addition to the 11 regular four- 
vear high schools, ninth grade work was taught in 26, and tenth 
grade work in 11 municipalities. 

The total enrollment in secondary schools was 3,846, of which num- 
ber 1,584 were boys and 1,732 were girls. These figures show an in- 
crease in the enrollment over that of any previous year, but a rela- 
tive decrease in the number of boys enrolled as compared with the 
preceding year. The enrollment was distributed as follows: Twelfth 
grade, 382; eleventh grade, 601; tenth grade, 898; ninth grade, 1,465. 

The total number of graduates from the 11 department high 
schools was 347; from the general course, 310; from the commercial 
course, 37. The University of Porto Rico issued 71 secondary 
diplomas. 

Difficulty in securing texts and supplies because of delays in trans- 
portation, the shifting of teachers because of vacancies brought about 
by war conditions, and the decrease of enrollment due to economic 
conditions, made the year a trying one to teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the quality 
of work done was generally satisfactory, and no cases of infraction 
of discipline marred the year’s work. 

The Central High School at San Juan continued to occupy a 
building entirely unsuited for a school. Lack of teaching force and 
schoolroom capacity made it necessary to refuse admission to many 
applicants, and as a consequence ninth grades were organized at 
other school centers in San Juan; but even by the organization of 
these extra ninth grades many ambitious young people could not 
secure admission. 


WAR WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The all-prevailing activity of the schools during the year was the 
work of teachers and pupils in connection with the World War. ‘The 
complete mobilization of the vital forces and material resources of 
the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war which had been 
effected throughout the United States had likewise been put into 
operation here. Porto Rico, which had but recently been granted 
the privilege of American citizenship, could not remain indifferent 
to the conflict in which the Nation had become involved. 
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THE FOOD QUESTION. 


Although in its commercial relations with the mainland Porto 
Rico during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, had a balance in its 
favor of 27 million dollars, largely as a result of its constantly grow- 
ing exports of sugar, tobacco, and fruit—the exports under these 
three heads alone totaling $70,468,907—it nevertheless depended upon 
the United States for a very large proportion of its food supply. 

The war brought into striking relief all the disadvantages and 
dangers of Porto Rico’s dependence upon the distant markets of the 
United States for her daily food supply and the need of taking im- 
mediate measures to place herself on a relative basis of self-support. 
It is owing to this that the appeal of the United States Food Com- 
missioner, to save food and to add to the sources of its supply, car- 
ried special weight in the case of Porto Rico. The appeal fell on soil 
already prepared. To the incentive of patriotism there was added 
the all-compelling force of the instinct of self-preservation. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PORTO RICO FOOD COMMISSION. 


In the matter of promoting the agricultural interests, the depart- 
ment worked in cooperation and harmony with the local food com- 
mission. A total of 35°supervisors of agriculture were employed 
during the year. ‘Twenty-five of these were special agents of the 
food commission and were paid out of its special funds. The re- 
maining 10 were paid out of the funds of the department. All, 
however, were in equally close relations with the department, and 
all worked through and with the supervisors and teachers of the 
public schools for the improvement of the food situation. Teachers 
everywhere, those in the country districts especially, served as dis- 
tributing agents for the pamphlets and circulars issued by the food 
commission. Rural teachers acted as the local representatives of the 
commission, collected the necessary information, and made regular 
reports of the food situation of their respective barrios, 


FOOD CONSERVATION WEEK. 


All the wheat flour consumed in Porto Rico, a total of 310,516 
barrels for the fiscal year 1916-17, was imported from the United 
States. Wheat being the cornerstone of the national food conserva- 
tion campaign, it behooved Porto Rico to do its share in the conser- 
vation of this food product. As wheat does not grow in the Tropics, 
Porto Rico could only help by limiting its consumption of white 
bread. A further appeal was made by the food commission for 
economy in the consumption of such other imported foodstuffs as 
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were needed by the people of the allied countries. To bring about 

this result an island-wide campaign of education and propaganda 

became necessary. A direct appeal had to be made to the patriotism 

and good will of every inhabitant. A large part of this work natu- 
rally devolved upon the rural schools. 

During “ Food conservation week” a campaign was aera dred by 
public- eal teachers in every town and barrio of the island. The 
number of public meetings held during that week exceeded 2,000. 
Both urban and rural teachers made a house-to-house canvas to ex- 
plain the meaning of the pledge card and to secure signatures. 

A grand total of 122,826 pledge cards were signed through the 
efforts of the schools. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PATRIOTIC PROPAGANDA. 


The following summary will show the nature and extent of the 
campaign carried on by the schools: 


1. Number of agricultural committees (Comités de Fomento Escolar 
y-ApTicold) “organized 2 cas eee es ee ee eae ee 1,177 
2. Number of public meetings held by these committees__.__._._______ 2, 380 
3: «Number jofsparents’ -associations22. 452 ge et es Bo ie 831 
4. Number of public meetings held by these associations__..___..___ 1, 297 
5. UNamper OL .rurat sconterences... _U a ae fer Neda REE he Aces eli Di SN aie ey ¢ 
6. Number of rural homes visited by teachers_____.-___-_-.-_uu___ 60, 038 


These thousands of home visits and public meetings have made a 
deep and lasting impression on the people. The necessity of food 
economy, of increased food production, of improved methods of cul- 
‘tivation, and of planting a greater variety of products has been 
preached to the remotest rural barrio of the island. 

Patriotic propaganda has also been stressed. A campaign of edu- 
cation to explain the causes and the aims of the war, its relation to 
‘the people of the United States and of Porto Rico, the duty of every 
citizen to contribute to the successful outcome of the conflict the full- 
est measure of his powers and resources, has been conducted from 
one corner of the island to the other. 


WAR LITERATURE AND PATRIOTIC INSTRUCTION. 


Teachers have found ample material, both for their daily classes 
and for their conferences with the people of their respective commu- 
nities, in the literature that has been supplied them by the depart- 
ment and by the insular food commission. A number of pamphlets 
from various patriotic organizations in the United States were also 
mailed to the teachers. In addition the department procured a full 
supply of the monthly bulletins issued by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of tlie United States, entitled “ Lessons in Community and 
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National Life,” and incorporated these in the regular course of study 
in English and civics for all the upper grades of the common schools 
and for the continuation and high schools. “ Democracy To-day,” 
a collection of President Wilson’s principal war addresses, as well 
as speeches by other statesmen, properly edited for class work, was 
used as a text in high-school work. Spanish copies of “ How the War 
Came to America,” published by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, were distributed to all teachers and school board members in 
order to enable them to become thoroughly posted on the issues on 
which the Nation entered the war. 

The result has been that many of the teachers and not a few of 
the older pupils have become efficient propagandists, ready and able 
to take part in the molding of public opinion along patriotic lines. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES. 


In order to popularize the movement for food conservation and 
for increased food production, a local committee officially known as 
“Comité de Fomento Escolar y Agricola” was formed in every 
barrio. Each was composed of five influential citizens, preferably 
farmers of the more intelligent and progressive class. These com- 
mittees met periodically in the schoolhouse and planned their work 
in close cooperation with the rural teacher and with the agricul- 
tural agent of the district. Each committee held public meetings 
for purposes of propaganda among the inhabitants of the barrio. 
The local teacher and a number of prominent people from the near-by 
town took an active part in the meetings. The supervisor of schools 
and the agricultural agent of the district also took part whenever 
their other duties permitted. A total of 1,177 of these committees 
were organized during the year, and they held a total of 2,380 public 
meetings. ; 

PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The organization of parents’ associations dates back three years. 
_ While a certain number of these associations were this year merged 
into the agricultural committees and in a way absorbed by them, 
many carried on their independent activities. A total of 831 such 
associations held 1,297 public meetings. While the subjects dis- 
cussed had a special relation to the life of the school in its more 
limited educational or professional aspect, questions of general in- 
terest and especially those related to the World War did not fail to 
receive their due share of attention. 


RURAL CONFERENCES. 


In addition to the meetings held under the auspices of agricul- 
tural committees and parents’ associations, all more or less local in 
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character, conferences of a more general nature have been held un- 
der the immediate direction of the supervisors of schools in-all the 
towns and main barrios. Special speakers were secured for these 
conferences, both the insular food commission and the department 
of education sending representatives. The local municipal authori- 
ties, professional men, and many public-spirited citizens throughout 
the island gave their services as speakers. At the close of the year 
the commissioner of education sent a personal letter of thanks and 
appreciation to each of these. <A total of 2,157 of these general con- 
ferences were held during the year. 

Universal enthusiasm has been aroused by this island- wide propa- 
ganda. This is the first time in the history of Porto Rico that a 
campaign of education has been undertaken in behalf of the popula- 
tion at large. These meetings have served as popular forums in 
which questions of public interest have been brought to the atten- 
tion of a people the majority of whom are still illiterate and who 
can not be reached by means of the daily press or any other agency 
except direct contact. Porto Ricans have come to realize the mean- 
ing of the great war, their responsibilities and their opportunity of 
demonstrating their loyalty to the Nation and to the cause for which 
it fights. 

The success obtained in increased food production is most grattfy- 
ing. Above all, the home garden movement holds special promise 
for the future. 

During the past year there were established 1,812 rural and 83 
urban-school gardens used for instructional purposes. Only 103 
rural schools did not have school gardens, generally for lack of land. 
The schools fostered the cultivation of 5,548 urban home gardens 
and 21,145 in the country. 

The large farm and plantation owners have come to realize the 
need for a greater variety of products. They now plant large acre- 
ages in corn, beans, potatoes, onions, and yautias, whereas in the past 
they limited their activities to a few standard products, to cane, 
coffee, tobacco, and the like. Better methods of cultivation have been 
advocated and their importance is better understood. Certain sec- ° 
tions of the island not only raise enough vegetables for their own 
needs but now produce a relative surplus for other markets. 

Twenty-five agricultural exhibits held in various towns toward the 
close of the school year have attracted deserved attention, both for 
the quality and for the quantity of the products exhibited. Some 
of these exhibits compare very favorably with those held in the 
United States. 
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WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS. 


The course of study in home economics, including both cooking 
and sewing, comprised four years of work, extending from the 
seventh through the tenth. This work was conducted in 42 munici- 
palities. | 

A two weeks’ summer school for teachers of home economics was 
held in August to study the new conditions and the new work for 
the ensuing school year. 

Owing to changed living conditions, due to the war, the course 
of study in practical cooking was changed entirely. Since it was 
feared that communication with the mainland might be cut of, 
special bulletins were prepared to instruct students and_ their 
families in a diet that would make use of local food products. An 
effort was also made in these bulletins to increase local production 
of the necessary carbohydrates, proteids, and fats. 

Recipes for the preparation of pie and bread were entirely omitted, 
quick breads and local substitutes taking their places. In all other 
recipes calling for wheat flour, starch extracted from native vege- 
tables such as yautfa and batata was substituted. A simple home 
process was explained whereby the large percentage of starch con- 
tained in these vegetables could easily be extracted. Children learned 
to make use of this starch for thickening sauces, soups, and gravies, 
the starch serving as an excellent substitute for flour and the corn 
starch ordinarily used. Lard and butter were omitted from all 
recipes, and coconut fat, coconut milk, or coconut butter substi- 
tuted. Coconut fat was extracted and bottled in the classroom. 
Frying was eliminated and baking substituted. In place of bread 
there were substituted baked or boiled yautia, baked or boiled batata, 
baked platanos, casabe, sorullos, arepas, gofio, hallacas, and corn 
bread. Slices of boiled yautia and boiled batata displaced bread in 
making sandwiches, for which as a filling peanut butter, shredded 
coconut, or a combination of these was ned, 

While the students of home economics were taught a year ago the 
possible use of local food products in the event of a food shortage, 
the sinking of the Carolina brought home to the people the abso- 
lute practicality of such teaching, and increased interest in both 
students and outsiders developed with very gratifying success. As 
the result of a year’s teaching along these lines, the number of home 
gardens increased materially. In nearly every town, every student of 
home economics had a garden. Gardens were planted and studied by 
girls as a war measure so that women might learn to produce as well 
as to prepare food. 

An exhibit of the year’s work was held in each town at the close 
of school. Collections of starch, wheat bread substitutes, industrial 
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cards, and sewing work were shown. Laundering utensils, the proper 
setting of a table, and invalid trays were often included. The care 
and feeding of infants was demonstrated by means of a doll dressed 
as a baby, showing clothing, feeding bottle, and bed. 


EXTENSION WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS. 


Mothers’ classes taught in Spanish were given by Porto Rican 
teachers of home economics once a week. These classes covered a 
period of two hours. The use of wheat substitutes and war-time 
menus was studied. These classes varied in size from 10 to 80 per- 
sons. In small classes actual cooking was done; in larger ones, 
demonstration lectures were given. 

Neighborhood evenings were held once a month-in the home eco- 
pomics room, at which meetings subjects relating to home and com- 
munity life as affected by the war were discussed. Men, women, 
and older students attended these meetings, which usually were 
crowded. Extension work by the teachers of home economics was 
carried on in some of the rural districts by means of lectures and 
demonstrations. Bread substitutes were taught and gardening was 
encouraged at these meetings. 


SEWING. 


Sewing classes studied the change produced in the clothing prob- 
lem by war. Clothing conservation was taught, as well as the pur- 
chase of durable clothing and the elimination of unessentials, such 
as laces, ribbons, dress trimmings, and jewelry. All fourth-year 
classes made pajamas for the Red Cross. 

The change made in the course of study in the past year has 
facilitated still greater adaptation to war conditions. The practice 
secured will make it possible to do much work in refugee garments, 
while the hospital garments will continue to be made as long as 
money and materials are available. 


MANUAL ARTS. 


The work in manual arts for the past year has been badly handi- 
capped because of the entrance of more than one-half of the teach- 
ing force into the military service of the United States. The other 
half was left in a restless condition, but, in spite of this fact, the 
year’s work as outlined was completed and many problems bearing 
upon the construction of articles suitable for use by the Red Cross 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association were worked out. These 
included knitting needles, food driers, beds, tables, bed supports, 
checker boards, and folding chairs. The manual arts classes in 
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every town where this subject was taught made bulletin boards for 
the posters of the United States Food Commission. All this work 
was done in addition to the regular repair work, class work, and 
community work done by the pupils. 

In order to fill many vacancies in the manual arts teaching force, 
caused by war conditions, a summer session was held at the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for high-school graduates who 
had done exceptional work in this subject and who were especially 
recommended by the respective supervisors of schools. The results 
of this summer school were gratifying, though most of the candidates 
were necessarily young, the average age being 21 years. Enough 
candidates were obtained to fill all vacancies. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS DRIVE. 


The commissioner of education, the president of the school board 
of San Juan, and the supervisor of home economics were designated 
as the chapter school committee of the Porto Rico chapter of the 
American National Red Cross for the purpose of organizing and 
carrying out the Junior Red Cross drive. In every municipality 
there was appointed a local committee of three members, consisting, 
as a rule, of the supervisor of schools or the acting principal, the 
president of the school board, and a teacher, usually the teacher of 
home economics. 

Owing to the fact that the public schools were engaged in one 
kind of war work or another since the outbreak of the war, the com- 
mittee delayed organizing the Junior Red Cross membership and 
financial campaign until the early part of the month of May. 

Teachers and children, aided by a generous public, responded 
loyally and patriotically to the efforts of the chapter school com- 
mittee and local committees. The results are considered exceptionally 
good when one bears in mind the poverty prevailing in many parts 
of Porto Rico, and also the fact that no special effort was made to 

carry the campaign to rural schools. 

In 52 municipalities all the urban school pupils were enrolled as 
members of the Junior Red Cross, and in 11 municipalities, namely, 
San Juan, Ponce, Arecibo, Fajardo, Guayama, Gurabo, Hatillo, 
Juncos, Patillas, Barceloneta, and Camuy, all pupils, both urban 
and rural, were so enrolled. The total membership at the close of 
the year was 68,013, and the total amount contributed $21,501.22. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


In addition to the activities in behalf of the Junior Red Cross 
many teachers have aided in the work of the Porto Rico chapter of 
the American Red Cross wherever it had local organizations. 
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During the second war-fund drive an effort was made to have all 
employees of the insular government give one day’s pay as a special 
contribution to this fund. An appeal was sent to supervisors and 
teachers by the commissioner, urging them to make one more sacri- 
fice in addition to those already made. Of 2,649 teachers in the 
service at the close of the year, 2,587 made this special contribution. 


LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGNS. 


The schools have taken an active part in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns for promoting the sale of liberty bonds. They have partici- 
pated in all the civic parades organized for this purpose, and in a 
few towns the propaganda for the sale of bonds was directly in the 
hands of teachers and school boards, who conducted public meetings 
in which the schools participated. A total of 705 liberty bonds were 
bought: By the office and supervisory force, 104; by teachers, 522; 
by schools, 79. Good records for the purchase of liberty bonds were 
made by the supervisors and teachers of the Fajardo, Ponce, and 
Yauco Districts. 


SCHOOL MEN IN MILITARY SERVICE. 


Since the United States entered the World War the department of 
education and the University of Porto Rico have lost 233 of their best 
men by their entering the military service. Of these, 10 were su- 
pervisors of schools, 12 instructors in the university, 4 high-school 
principals, 10 high-school teachers, 5 school board members, 18 
manual-training teachers, 13.teachers of English, 2 special teachers 
of agriculture, 49 graded teachers, and 110 rural] teachers. 


NATIVE INDUSTRIES. 


In addition to the courses in home economics and manual training, 
which have become a regular part of the urban course of study, plain 
sewing for girl pupils was taught in the urban schools of 27 munici- 
palities and in certain rural schools of 60 other municipalities. 
While in the greater number of rural schools both boys and girls 
were required to do garden work, in many there were not enough 
implements nor sufficient land available to employ both sexes, and in 
all such cases the girls spent one full period each day in sewing, while 
the boys were at work in the garden. In very many instances women 
teachers devoted an hour after the close of the regular daily session to 
the teaching of sewing, embroidery, and lace work. No additional 
pay was received for this work. 

The teaching of native industries in the schools is a question of 
momentous importance in connection with the future welfare of the 
people. This can not, however, be undertaken in a general and sys- 
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tematic way until such time as the legislature finds it possible to pro- 
vide special funds for the work. The need of expert supervisors and 
teachers is especially urgent. This need has been recognized by a 
number of school boards. Special instructors in hat making, sew- 
ing, and embroidery have been employed by some of the boards with 
good results. But very few of them have funds available for this 
purpose. An additional preliminary step that must be taken is to 
increase the available supply of raw materials. In certain sections 
the hat palm and textile plants are plentiful. In other sections, how- 
ever, they are not to be had. Ina number of towns where plans were 
made during the year for instruction in hat making, they had to be 
abandoned owing to the difficulty in securing raw materials. It 
will therefore be necessary to carry out a systematic campaign for 
the cultivation of palm and textile plants on a wider scale before a 
number of native industries can become generalized. 

School boards, supervisors, and teachers have been urged to go 
ahead in this matter independently. The importance of the step is 
not, however, as yet generally recognized. In but 37 of the mu- 
nicipalities have any efforts been made in this direction. In 38 
municipalities absolutely nothing has been done. It is gratifying 
none the less to report on the results already accomplished in approxi- 
mately one-half of the districts. 

Many of the products of the pupils’ industry have found a ready 
market in the island. In order to command a market in the United 
States, however, these products will have to be standardized. This 
department realizes that this is a field for increased attention as 
soon as the legislature makes the necessary funds available. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Urban school libraries are maintained in 62 municipalities. They 
report a total of 32,950 volumes, an average of 530 per library. 
Unfortunately, many of the books which were acquired or donated 
in years past are not in the least adapted to the needs and interests 
of school children. Since the department issued an official library 
ouide, however, with the added regulation that all books purchased 
from school-board funds should be selected from the guide, these 
libraries are gradually assuming a character and an appearance more 
in harmony with their purpose. A total of 2,485 new books have 
been bought for the town libraries during the year at a total cost of 
$1,218.55. A considerable number of books have also been donated. 

Thirty-four municipalities report the maintenance of rural-school 
libraries. The total number of books is 5,097, an average of 150 
books per municipality. Of these, 1,137 have been bought during 
the year and are of a nature that will meet the needs of rural pupils. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES. 


The movement to provide poor school children with noonday 
lunches was initiated some years ago by individual teachers with 
the cooperation of public-spirited men and women. The movement 
has grown to encouraging proportions, although it is still wholly 
supported by private funds. While it has not been possible to 
devote any public money to this work, the department is in entire 
sympathy with it, and it has done what it could to encourage and 
extend it. A law was enacted by the legislature at its last session 
to appropriate public funds for it. Unfortunately, the scarcity of 
funds available for school purposes will nullify the favorable action 
of the legislature for the present, as other needs of the schools of an 
even more imperative nature will have to be given preference. 

Wherever it has thus far been possible to provide noonday lunches 
the results have been most satisfactory. Supervisors and teachers 
report a better attendance and a higher grade of individual work. 
The “comedor escolar” insures the undernourished child at least 
one fairly well-balanced meal every school day. . 

In many instances teachers have through various activities been 
able to pay a large proportion of the cost themselves. In the town 
of Lares, for instance, the principal of the schools leased the town 
theater and gave a moving-picture show throughout the year for the 
exclusive purpose of providing funds for lunches. This accounts for 
the fact that the Lares teachers were able to feed, on the average, 50 
pupils each day at a cost to the community of less than 1 cent per 
pupil. 

DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


During the biennium the department issued 214 circular letters 
dealing with administrative matters, and 11 bulletins for the guid- 
ance of teachers bearing directly upon the work of the schools. 

The Porto Rico School Review, published under the auspices of the 
department of education and the Porto Rico teachers’ association, 
was issued monthly during the school year and replaces to a large 
extent the bulletin heretofore issued in pamphlet form. The Review 
has developed into a standard professional magazine and serves as 
a forum for discussion and as a medium for informing the teaching 
force of matters of educational importance. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 


In view of the relatively large proportion of new teachers who 
have come into the service during the past few years, due to the in- 
crease in the number of schools and also to the fact that many of the 
more experienced teachers left school work as a result of war condi- 
tions, supervisors have everywhere been called upon to take special 
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measures to meet this situation. This has called for longer and more 
frequent visits on the part of the supervisors, and everywhere added 
importance has been given to such factors as teachers’ meetings and 
demonstration classes. 

Of teachers’ meetings a total of 327 are reported during the year. 
This does not include the very many grade or group meetings which 
have been held at stated intervals in practically all districts. Of 
these 327 meetings, an average of 7 per district, 166 were graded 
teachers’ meetings, 87 were for the special benefit of rural teachers, 
and 74 were general district meetings. 

The following subjects are illustrative of the practical nature of 
the themes discussed : 

Purpose and value of seat work. 

Types of seat work. 

Teaching of English and Spanish in the primary grades. 
English pronunciation. 

Moral and civic training. 

Securing the cooperation of parents, 

The hour plan. 

Teaching children how to study. 

Socializing the recitation. 

Motivation of school work. 

Activities connected with the war received their full share of at- 
tention. Food conservation and extension of the food supply, school 
gardens, the American Red Cross, the Junior Red Cross, Liberty 
Bond campaigns, and War Savings Stamps were common topics 
of discussion, and in all the districts special meetings were devoted 
to these subjects. 

Series of practice or demonstration classes have been held in many 
of the districts for the special benefit of weak or inexperienced teach- 
ers. Another practice which has been followed to a much greater 
extent than in the past has been that of allowing weak teachers a 
visiting day.. In many instances teachers have shown a readiness 
to undergo the expense and trouble of visiting some of the larger 
educational centers, away from their respective towns, to observe 
the work of the more successful teachers and to familiarize them- 
selves with certain experiments that were being conducted in educa- 
tional lines. 

General teachers’ institutes were held at Aibonito, Guayama, Baya- 
mon, Humacao, Quebradillas, San German, and Caguas. Other 
institutes, somewhat more local in character, were held at Fajardo, 
Manati, and Maricao. At all these meetings representatives from the 
department assisted the local supervisors. The nature of the meet- 
ings was constructive rather than corrective, as has been the practice 
in the past. Demonstration classes were given, and certain subjects 
of the course of study received definite attention. 
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ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING FORCE. 


As an index to the amount and kind of academic and professional 
qualifications of the teaching force of Porto Rico, the following 
table is presented, showing the bases of the licenses held by the 
teachers: 


TEACHERS HOLDING THE PRINCIPAL’S LICENSE, 


Dezree froma collegéorcunl versity... eee es eee 25 
Pour years’ normal training 2. > uo Ae ee eee 244 
SF JORATIAR OR Cr SE ee ts i ee ee eee see 50 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Degree froma: -college:or university. .<- ose aeee oe ce a ee 26 
Four ;Veara) sOrmalsrarn ne oe eae en 13 
Two years miormel trains eee ee ae ee ee ee eee 1 
Upon basis of experience or special training ________________ 13 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Degree from.aicollegeior university. 220. ee ee pal 
Fourvyears -pormaliirgining 50a eee Se ee ee ee 32 
Two lyeurecmormal tiaiting od. ea ee a ae af 
Upon basis of experience or special training_---___..--__-____----- 37 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


Degree froma coilege or 8 university __ 2 ee ee eee 44 
Four years .normal training. 2 oo... eS eee Uste aes AD 
High-school or academy diploma or previous license__._.-____. Meet aes 18 
EES Barc e BETTE AT: S00 21s OO A oo Ome iy Prete ee Pees (am AM ESE ate: 3 


GRADED TEACHERS. 


\ 
Dégreé frontia college or’ a-univer sity. Sots Lee ee ae 2 
Four iearsinormatitcaining co Lee ee es Se ek ee 3 
OMe ee ape STEIN ST ae oo AS Des Rn neeNen ney SOUT Patel, 2) 879 
BY AT acess aie Cc a arenes ee nai wae em ght eee ee me 785 


RURAL TEACHERS, 


‘Ewe: seare vmepmn yy trelmng ft. J. eee ee ee ee 9 

Boel CRT aes esa Sr ma ie a erties es ned oe tines 

Total Se OD SD Ss GP GD ESD 2® C9 SF OP SD Cm Se St 8 Oe Oe Se ee er ee es ee en ee ee ee ee ee oe a, 362 
SUMMARY. 


Teachers holding a degree from a college or a university____tttooonnc. 118 
With f0uF Wears Nora aie - A.W cece end cmmomcuamaie BWA DEL Ae PR 6g 
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Wirth twe yeare normal training 2. ee ee eee 890 
Upom basie of experience er training.u. oe) oe oe 50 
With high-school or academy diploma or previous license___________--_-.. 18 
Lb ele eeeiag uate crWa sh. 5) c) 1 ue aa aiineons is Ss.) 2 2 3. Seli A gE LE Slaps ple eae eee 1, 969 

UE ay er a ee in om baie 3, 362 


PROFESSIONAL READING COURSES. 


An organized effort has been made during the past three years to 
raise the professional standard of the teachers by providing them 
with a number of the best and latest books on educational questions. 
As a result, reports received from supervisors all point to the un- 
questionable improvement which has been brought about in the 
general attitude and in the efficiency of the teachers. During the 
year just closed no insular funds have been available for the purchase 
of professional books. An appeal was, therefore, made to teachers 
to purchase the books, indicated for the year’s reading course, out of 
their own funds. They responded readily. The books thus pur- 
chased will be available for reference during succeeding years, and 
every teacher will thus have the nucleus of an individual professional 
library to which, it is hoped, each will add as his means will permit. 

The books recommended for the year’s reading course were as 
follows: 

1. For rural teachers: 

Social problems in Porto Rico—Fleagle. 
Jean Mitchell’s School. 

2. For urban teachers from the first to the fourth grade: 
Motivation of School Work—Wilson and Wilson, 
A Schoolmaster of a Great City—Patri. 

3. For urban teachers from the fifth to the eighth grade: 
Motivation of School Work—Wilson and Wilson. 
Education for Character—Sharp. 

4. For high and continuation school teachers: 
Supervised Study—Hall-Quest. 

Education for Character—Sharp. 

5. For school supervisors: 

Teaching Elementary School Subjects—Rapeer. 

During the year 1916-17 the following books were prescribed: 
Farhart’s Types of Teaching; Bagley’s Classroom Management; 
Thorndike’s Principles of Teaching; and Strayer’s a Brief Course 
in the Teaching Process. 

A small but constantly growing collection of professional books 
is now found in the office of every district supervisor. Standard 
professional magazines, such as Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, the Porto Rico School Review, Primary Education, and the 
Elementary School Journal have large numbers of subscribers among 
the teachers. 
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The readiness of teachers to make pecuniary sacrifices and their 
willingness to adopt any suggestions tending to their professional 
improvement is a decidedly encouraging feature. 


RATING OF TEACHERS. 


At the close of the school year all the teachers in the active service 
in the schools of the island were classified according to efficiency of 
service, a modified form of the Boyce score card being used. Clas- 
sifications range from FE, the highest, to P, the lowest. The latter 
classification results in the cancellation of the teacher’s license and) 
his removal from service. 


Summary of the classification of teachers. 


Urban Rural 


Classification. Feacheraiitoachers, Total. 
Te ee at eee ei Pete Sel. ea ok ct as oie sete ie Sree utine aba a bere eee etceae aint oto sins 215 31 246 
ea ete oe aia ole crstree G'n'Sia etl ale Ciclo aatalorste O Lio otaiicts otele micie ae Cietate le Siete eres 835 1,077 1,912 
FR et gen Oe IY eh BN WRN SL ELV Sy oy P'S ecia ele Bio 6 Sins te weal uci ete iowl aatainolale ata mer a 67 414 481 
Pe ee eee ee Naps MEP eta Elite Bialclarais wea SS oe Or eTO ee cic ee Ee tiara ce aecinigtae 2 8 10 
A Wet so Magenta ne Die ns ald ameplaae M NroP p bate e  ASl apl a p 1,119 1,530 2,649 


SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


The celebration of school holidays in Porto Rico has been found an 
excellent means of establishing closer relations between parents and 
school authorities. On these occasions exhibits of work done in the 
classroom are usually displayed in order to give the parents an idea 
of what is being accomplished. 

Some of the holidays were observed by appropriate ‘exercises held 
in the afternoon of the previous day. Of the legal holidays, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Abolition 
Day, and Memorial Day were duly celebrated. Arbor Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and Mothers’ Day, though not legal holidays, were also 
generally observed. 

The passing of the Jones law, the new organic act under which 
Porto Rico is governed, was celebrated in several districts by appro- 
priate patriotic exercises. The total number of celebrations held in 
the 41 school districts was 170. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. 


During the year 1915-16 the general educational tests given by the 
department in Spanish, English, arithmetic, and reasoning produced 
wide interest and resulted in their extension in many districts. Tests 
were conducted in 50 of the 74 municipahties. Of the 41 supervisors, 
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all but 9 gave tests in several grades, while a few supervisors held 
general tests not only to measure progress with like grades in the 
same municipality but to compare results with standard measure- 
ments. In but few districts, however, was attention given to tests 
in rural schools. 

Two supervisors made use of the Studebaker economy practice 
exercises as the basis for periodic tests in arithmetic, and one super- 
visor used the Courtis tests for the same purpose. The Ayres meas- 
uring scale for ability in spelling was used in many districts, while 
three supervisors made similar scales for testing the ability of chil- 
dren to spell in Spanish. Although the spelling of English words 
will necessarily be emphasized throughout the school course, it is 
believed by several supervisors that, by proper attention to the mat- 
ter, the spelling of Spanish words can be fixed by the end of the 
fourth grade. In measuring the ability to write, both the Highland 
and the Zaner handwriting scales were used. 

Tests were held in Spanish, English, writing, physiology, civics, 
history, arithmetic, memory, and reasoning, but the greatest number 
was given in arithmetic. Some supervisors emphasized accuracy and 
others reasoning; all agree that the tests stimulated both teachers and 
pupils. Most supervisors report that results secured from rural dis- 
tricts were very discouraging. 

One supervisor who has carefully prepared and preserved standard 
work for every subject in every grade reports that “ withdrawals 
are the chief factor in producing retardation.” Another super- 
visor maintains that the entire course of study is too difficult, and that 
“scarcely any children in any grade are abreast with the work as 
outlined for the grade.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO. 


The University of Porto Rico comprises the Normal Department, 
the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Law, and Pharmacy, the University 
High School, and the Practice School, which is attended by elemen- 
tary school pupils, all located at Rio Piedras; and the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts situated at Mayaguez. 


RIO PIEDRAS DEPARTMENTS. 


Marked improvements have been made during the past year in 
buildings, grounds, and material equipment. The pharmacy depart- 
ment has been moved into large and well-lighted rooms of the Me- 
morial Building, where it is in close proximity to the physics and 
chemistry laboratories and fully equipped with the proper laboratory 
conveniences and necessities. The usefulness of the biology labora- 
tory has been greatly increased. 
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The library accommodations have been improved, and the library 
is now under reorganization to conform to the Dewey system. In 
spite of changes, the university is still badly in need of more and 
better buildings. 

Many students of the university have entered the teaching pro- 
fession this year by taking special examinations or by securing tem- 
porary licenses. 

The first steps in a self-survey of the university were taken at the 
end of the year by securing from each member of the faculty a 
synopsis of each course offered by him during the current year, and 
detailed comments and suggestions concerning the local administra- 
tion of the university. The most immediate problems connected 
with the development of the university are financial. 

None of the plans for improvement and extension, including the 
development of the college of liberal arts, the organization of a 
school of education, a school of medicine, and a school of commerce, 
and the effecting of a scheme of cooperation with universities and 
colleges of the United States for the preparation of teachers of 
Spanish and of commercial students entering the field of Latin- 
American commerce, can be put into effect until the university has 
more and better buildings and material equipment, and sufficient 
funds for increasing the faculty. There is great need of legislation 
to place the university on a stable financial basis by designating 
permanent and fixed source of revenue for the university and free- 
ing the institution from the uncertainty of relying upon special ¢ ap- 
propriations voted at each session of the legislature. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 


The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has had a year of 
steady progress, in spite of the same interruptions that have been 
experienced by all educational institutions since the entrance of our 
country in the war. The requirement for admission has been raised 
one year, giving a distinctly older and more serious tone to the whole 
student body, but resulting in a lower total enrollment, 204 in place 
of 290 last year. The college was again called upon to supply man- 
ual training teachers to fill the gaps in the teaching force of the 
public school system, gave up students who went into the extension 
work of the United States Experiment Station as agricultural agents, 
furnished a full quota of candidates for three training camps for 
officers, and suffered the most serious loss when eight of the faculty 
resigned in one week, six to go into the training camp, one into the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work, and one to be director 
of the Insular Experiment Station. All members of the senior and 
junior classes of sugar chemists were sent out to help in the labora- 
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tories of the sugar companies, and without exception have done well. 
In short, there has never been a time when the training given at the 
college received such recognition and when the demands for its men 
were so far beyond its power to fill. Naturally, this demand has 
reacted favorably on the student body, as a very practical demonstra- 
tion of the monetary value of thorough work. 

Of the three forms of activity in which colleges of this character 
are engaged—instruction, research, and extension—only the first is 
properly the function of the college as at present organized. The 
Federal and Insular Experiment Stations in Porto Rico are each 
distinct organizations to which the functions of research and exten- 
sion naturally belong. The importance of instruction in agriculture, 
particularly in a country where lack of other resources makes the 
land the sole basis of wealth, is so great, while the funds available 
are so limited, that attention has been directed to this end. 

Experimental work has been carried on in testing vegetables under 
tropical conditions, in raising Belgian hares as a possible cheap 
meat supply for the tropics, in poultry, which plays such an im- 
portant part in the food supply of all warm countries, and in forage 
and cover crops. In March a very successful three days’ agricultural 
congress was held in connection with the United States Experiment 
Station, the Insular Experiment Station and the Food Commission 
to arouse the interest in a greater food supply grown in the island. 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, AND DEGREES GRANTED, 


Rio Piedras department: 


College of Liberal Arts: B. S. in chemistry _....--.--_...._.____--_. 1 
Gotlere.orn baw : Bachelor of law... cawe soe Oo ge Sh ee Ee 13 
Normal Department: . . 
TOMES CAT COUMSC: CTPA ATES ee os Se 42 
CULal CegCnere . CORCUICALES. 2”. smereraeeL © See se eee ie 30 
PRESCHOOL EE DLONIAS eta eee es ee ee eae 51 
Na Na oe wsenges es ees ere sigd hese een =~ eS es LU Eeney Susbent i orl 137 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: 
Poets SETIeOLiUr es o1 OT 4 fh Eee Ge Ph apt os og 2 
IPE Sun tiuerwily CHEN Ger Nei feo «same ee 3 
ie ees ee AnCal. CN iVGOTI) Os. Lem net 1 
Py eee Li Ste Cle ECT IT e 55 ee 3 
Subcollegiate diploma in agricultural science____-____-__-__- 8 
Subcollegiate diploma in polytechnic science__.___.____._____ 12 
AQIS See aaa eee OOS AED PMI! 2 CNC NE MAR RC NURSE Salem bog 


Grand tote SL ae saa acbtlgas cone pata lan gt og ei fad 166 
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EDUCATION IN THE CANAL ZONE. 


{Summarized from the report of A. R. Lang, superintendent.] 


New concrete school buildings at Ancon, Balboa, Pedro Miguel, 
Gatun, and Cristobal were completed October 1, 1917, but late arrival 
of school furniture and quarantine at various parts because of preva- 
lence of whooping cough and measles delayed their opening. The 
enrollment for both white and colored schools, as also the total num- 
ber of teachers employed, showed a steady increase over those of the 
two preceding years. The growth of the system is shown by the fol- 
lowing-named new positions, authorized for the school year 1917-18: 
Supervisor of upper grades, $2,400 per year (recreated). 

Instructor of apprentices, $2,100 per year. 

Teachers (two) of science and mathematics, high school. at $159.50 per month, 
each, : is 

Teacher of Spanish and French, $104.50 per month. 

Director of music, $175 per month. 

Manual-training teacher, $159.50 per month. 

Teacher, high school, $132 per month, effective October 22, 1917. 

Teacher, grade, $104.50 per month. (Seven; one abolished and one high-school 

position at $132 created October 22, 1917.) 

Other signs of progress are: 

(1) The entrance salary for grade teachers was increased from 
$95 to $104.50 per month, effective at the opening of the school year; 
high-school teachers from $120 to $182; and science and mathematics | 
teachers from $145 to $159.50. 

(2) The eleventh and twelfth grades were added to the Cristobal 
High School, and the eighth grade was added to the Pedro Miguel 
white school. 

The usual physical examinations of pupils in the white schools were 
made during the week beginning October 27, and showed the follow- 


ing results: : 
Total numbersor pupils exasoined _ _. . eee ee ee ee 2,803. 
Number found needing: treatment ... 850285 Pests eres EE 679 
Percentage of those examined needing treatment____._-__-_____ Seam Seam 52 
NiUmber WILUOSeeLl AS “ORI VAUerect ___ - BER oer eee, ee Ses 341 
Number with defects other than those of teeth only_____________________ 838 
HefectstTOund sve eh As eae 2 CR ee ee eee ee ee 790 
BDefectssof visions 222 = on * eee Be de eee es RS 1% 
DetectS-cfshearinese aoe os: . _-. aay ee et eee ee oI 
Nasal: breahivnore steers 2" Ee eee 32 
Hypertrophied ;tonsus=*-<-— —___ Teno a a 167 
Pulmonary diseuse ase... --__ Beware ee ee eee 5 
Bronchttistsio se es oe i” eee ee te ee eee wee 3 
Choréa.or other mervous disorderqtee oer oS ees 4 
Orthopedic: CELSCtS aes i — a ee 3 
RUD URW cle) 1 Dement ate OR Seely ae Er anne pe Bye UST edt 2 


Defective teeth _-_------------------------------------------------ 441 
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Defects found—Continued. 


(Gonracioue: (iccuses =o 315 ee UN kB 5 
Bnlarced -corvenm riancs 0 a ee ee 27 
Cardiac diseasert ns 8 oi ia en 13 
Ore inner agi, eases Lea tcd as eee ee eee 164 
NamIperITOf MIDIS A CCINate Gs 5: et a a ee tl 89 


Work was carried on during the year in the revision of the courses 
of study in both white and colored schools, which will be put into 
effect for the year 1918-19. 

Night schools at the Balboa High School were started on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1918, the following subjects being taught: Shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, English, and Spanish. 
Tuition was $4 per month, and salaries of teachers $4 per night. 

Junior Red Cross work was carried on extensively in the white 
schools, and a Junior Red Cross Auxiliary was organized in each 
white school and did good work, raising $640 tu be used for ma- 
terials. School entertainments and dances were held for the benefit 
of the Red Cross; the Industrial Arts Schools cooperated with the 
Red Cross work and food conservation; and the manual training 
classes made boxes for packing local Red Cross material to be sent 
abroad. According to the report of the secretary of the Junior Red 
Cross, $27,167.50 was invested in Liberty Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, and Thrift Stamps. 

The Junior Four Minute Men speaking contests were carried on 
successfully in connection with the work in English. The pupil who 
made the best speech became a Junior Four Minute Man and was 
awarded an appropriate certificate. The flag salute, patriotic songs, 
etc., were used daily. Flags were displayed at each school and in 
each classroom. Patriotic posters were displayed in every school. 

“Lessons in Community and National Life” (prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Education and used in all grades above the 
third, including the high school) and thrift and war savings prob- 
lems were incorporated into the work of the schools in such subjects 
as arithmetic, reading, history, English, geography, and current 
events. Examinations in the subject matter covered by Lessons in 
Community and National Life were given at the midyear and also 
at the end of the school year. It was the aim to correlate these prob- 
lems with the different subjects in the schools the nature of which 
has inspired the pupils to better results. 

Circulars have been issued to parents and 9t ardians requesting 
that they cooperate with the schools in inspiring thrift and patriot- 
ism, and to teachers urging the importance of this kind of work. 

The High School of Balboa continued its successful career, 89 pu- 
pus, including the class of 1917, having been graduated from it. 
The annual high-school play was given at the different Young Men’s 
Christian Association clubhouses and at Camp Empire. 
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Manual training and household arts classes were carried on at 
Cristobal for the Cristobal and Gatun pupils. 


SEWING WORK. 


The business of providing suitable industrial training in the zone 
is difficult. because of the scattered condition of its population. In 
order that results on a par with those of the modern industrial schools 
of the States may obtain, plans are under way for erecting and equip- 
ping buildings and providing instructors for each of the two termi- 
nal towns. When these are available, every child from the sixth 
grade on will share in the advantage that will come of having an 
institution of the most approved type. As the study of the condi- 
tions under which the courses of instruction must be developed con- 
tinues, obstacles must be overcome; and new problems, unusual to 
teachers who are likely to be drawn to this locality, must be solved. 

No better results could be achieved, and to no better use could the 
cooking department be put, than solving the new native produce 
question. This would be an ideal locality in which to conduct an 
agricultural center, with the boys in the fields producing the crops 
ihe year around and the girls cooking and studying food preparation 
from a scientific viewpoint. 

Contrary to what might be expected, a big demand has been 
created for the pieces of furniture that add to the comfort and ap- — 
pearance of the homes, and altogether there seems to be no end to 
the possibilities of the mdustrial department. During the year 
much attention has been given to the organization of the manual 
training course in a way that would acquaint the students with 
the working methods of the shops. Satisfactory results also come of 
requiring them to give some time to the making of articles of equip- 
ment for the schools, the salient features being the promotion of 
responsibility for the welfare of the department, appreciation of ex- 
penditures for its upkeep, and the discouraging of selfishness. In 
this way employment is afforded those students who can not. pay for, 
or who can not decide to make, furniture for themselves. As a 
result considerable school equipment of superior grade was turned 
out. Drawings, tracings, and blue prints for the proposed industrial 
school buildings at Balboa and Cristobal were made. There are 
other lines of industrial work rich in cultural and practical value 
to students and the community which should be given consideration. 

The steady growth of the apprentice department has been note- 
worthy, as shown in the following table: 
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Enrollment according to trades and school grades. 


Trades. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th, 8th. 9th. 10th. | lith, | 12th. | Total. 
Botlermakerss-. .¢ 2. se 2 1 tt oe oot 2 a Ni lope. BREN TRE. "yes oe = 7 
IPFACKSIMEIS ©. So. eeieaomte oles weeieccc ce oc Pte te Ue eee a eae 2 oe 2 le ae 2 
€abmetmalkers oye eo atlases ae DB Py oie el ek a El pls See, al Se, A RT aaa L 
Copversittn Sassen se aor te earn ase ce sce pA lh oat | Met aculcta fas dawacuheecns so 1 
IE LESROn sree. Pere mec Mie = oe oe es 1 [clam 2 = SA ar AOE | EL a ae ie is a we 1 
IGCEPICIAN Gee kN Meme rem fi he Ea ele cae oe ico SMe ils c (RC rebel 
MEA CHINISGS Sec ees See ee A eet 2 5 3 3 Oe 2 17 
ORACLE VPP EE EES Oe es Fa ee 1 PAR eee ct eRe BR eT ee Ss 2 
Pipenteprse see. ese eee O14 TS pe 1) 9) eee Tie ae ec as 4 


Physical training and athletics were continued in all the white 
schools. In almost all the white schools monthly fire drills, under 
the supervision of the Panama Canal Fire Department, were held. 

The following table summarizes the comparative educational sta- 
tistics for the years ending June 30, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918: 


Comparative statistics. 


Items. : 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Numiber of school halldines.... 22. 05. 2s. ess. 5-2 += 2 - 15 16 19 17 
Buildings erected and converted... 3... 2 24.-.256---+2+ 4 1 6) Ree eee 
Additional rooms constructed (additions to existing 
OB UECHIN GS) ieee te ace ie oe he Reyne Jac eee ie ae 2 4 1 1 

Number of employees in division.................-..--- 65 60 70 81 
INITIMMEL OL SUpPervisery [OECC.i.ct. o... 5. eececcs cess cas 1 1 2 3 
Total expenditures (approximate).............-.....--- $109,000 | $70, 188. 56 $87, 000 $140,000 
Estimated vaine of school property................-+--- $120, 000 | $110, 000. 00 $100, 000 £550, 000 
Net enrollment: 

WELK CHOOIS ee ee eee eee eae Be) Bhs 1,146 1, 366 1,518 1, 764 

Woloned SeHOOIS. NA roman a SO ne ae Le as 1, 430 785 855 1,010 

WehiGerarel COLOr eto. creme on 20 ee ga 2,576 2,149 2,373 2,774 
Per capita expense of maintenance (approximate), 

pasedronknetcemrollment jane. ss ceeee ee eee ss + oes $42.31 $32. 66 $36. 66 $50. 83 

Potal dave of abtendance 2.24). Soo ati os in ncane 283, 988. 5 258, 244.0 | 295,697.0 | 350,619.09 

IWihtieschoolssien. nce see es «oe ceee. <b eaaewsowen 157, 537.0 183, 206. 0 209, 782. 0 239,527.90 

ColorediSchool seems we se ccm ae eres Hees oko oie 126, 451.5 75, 038. 0 85,915.90 | 111,091.5 
AV OLACO aby sabLENGANG eG a aease Heian mle eleweld es Ao wees 1, 762. 2 1,501. 4 1, 709. 2 1, 963. 2 

WiDTLCIS@HOOISneemenc aces se ea ee Sees 1, 006. 3 1,065. 1 Le AG, 1,322.9 

Colored Schools nessneerees ache use sei ee eee 755. 9 436.3 496. 6 640. 3 
Absence of teachers on account ofsickness, days.-....... 217 161 234. 5 312.5 
Average monthly wages of teachers: 

WV INIGC = cers Meee wane na See ae SoS awn oS othe os $98. 78 $98. 84 $109. 52 $125. 58 

OO fe TREYG ess ee Pct 5 Baa gb. Besa ya ace ee St oe $09. 75 $60. 56 $65. 00 $67. 67 
PETIUUIOMN COMCE LOC ssp anrermearr: one te eee eae oe. ee $1, 184. 00 $2, 562. 32 $3, 510. 19 $4, 364. 64 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


[FROM THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1918.] 


There are only two classes of schools in the Virgin Islands—the 
public and those still maintamed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The public schools comprise those situated in the towns of Charlotte, 
Amalie, Frederiksted, and Christiansted, as well as the country 
schools formerly conducted by the Moravian Church, which for a 
short period were subsidized by the United States Government, 
but have now been formally transferred and become a part of the 
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public school system. The former Danish school director continued | 
under our Government until July 1, 1917, when the present director 
assumed charge. 

There are now 19 public schools organized in the Virgin Islands, 
with 80 teachers and about 2,500 children. There are 18 private 
schools maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, with 44 teachers 
and 1,364 children. The average salary received by the public 
school teachers is $17.03 per month, having recently been increased 
from $13.15. All teachers are natives. The director of schools for 
the islands states that his work has been greatly handicapped by 
reason of lack of books and equipment, practically none of which 
are available. An examination of the outline of the course of study 
shows the work planned almost entirely from the academic standpoint, 
industrial and vocational work receiving comparatively little attention. 
The survey of the actual school system has also shown clearly that 
to inaugurate a proper system of public education in the conditions 
of extreme poverty and ignorance generally prevailing, to purchase 
land, erect necessary buildings, provide furniture and other equip- 
ment, and engage teachers of satisfactory capacities, will require not 
less than $300,000. Such a system, to be adequate and to effect 
the sorely needed improvements in the life of the people, must carry 
education beyond the elementary stages, so that what native talent 
there is in the people may have an opportunity to develop along 
agricultural, industrial, and business lines. It is also plainly 
essential that a normal school be established as early as possible, in 
order that native teachers may be developed under American 
instructors. 


HAWATI. 
By Henry W. Kinney, Superintendent. 


During the past two years the school population of Hawaii has 
increased with considerably rapidity, the increase during the school 
year ending in June, 1917, being 6.9 per cent, while that for the 
school year ending June, 1918, was 6.4 per cent. During the same 
two years the pupils attending the public schools of the Territory 
have increased in number from 30,205 to 34,343. 

To meet the needs occasioned by this increase a number of addi- 
tional teachers have been employed. The total number of teachers 
in June, 1916, was 804, and in June, 1918, it was 967. 

While the number of the teachers obtained from the Territorial 
Normal School has approximated 50 annually, it has been necessary 
to secure a greater number of additional teachers from the United 
States. The department has been fortunate in establishing close 
relations with the prominent universities and normal schools on the 
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Pacific coast, and, as a result, nearly all the teachers who have 
come to Hawaii from the United States during the past two years 
have been graduates of these institutions. It has been found advan- 
tageous to employ this method of securing teachers, as a better class 
is secured through the conscientious and responsible heads of insti- 
tutions than could possibly be obtained through other means. 

Some teachers are obtained from those who attend the summer 
school held annually in Honolulu, a four-week course open to those 
who pass the eighth-grade examination. From those who pass the 
summer-school examinations are drawn the teachers placed in the 
small schools of the remote regions, to which better-trained teachers 
refuse to go, owing to isolation and similar conditions. The depart- 
ment does not feel that this method of certification is satisfactory, 
owing to the manifest lack of both academic and professional prepa- 
ration, but, until the normal school furnishes a greater number of 
eraduates, it will hardly be possible to avoid employing this means. 
It is also hoped that the time is coming when the normal-school 
course may be made more exacting, but it seems as if the conditions 
resulting from the war, particularly the scarcity of qualified teach- 
ers, may postpone this step. 

The department has, nevertheless, for the past two years been able 
to reduce greatly the percentage of teachers without adequate cer- 
tification. This is due largely to the fact that the legislature of 1917 
so increased the school appropriation as to raise teachers’ salaries 
trom 5 to 15 per cent. 

The high schools in the Territory have increased quite rapidly, 
the number of such pupils in June, 1916, being 444 and in June, 
1918, 625. The number of high-school teachers during the same 
period has increased from 82 to 42. The department is working to- 
ward establishing absolute uniformity in the high schools under its 
control, and, with this end in view, uniform textbooks were adopted 
in June, 1918. During the school year beginning September, 1918, 57 
high-school teachers will be employed. 

The normal school in Honolulu will be enlarged by the addition of 
a 12-room training school] unit, and the number of teachers employed 
in the normal school will be 48, as against 32 employed in June, 
1918, and 25 in June, 1916. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Hawaiian school system is the 
diversity of nationalities found in the public schools. The summary 
showing the total is given below: 


Enrollment in the Hawaiian schools, by nationalities. 


106356°—19——_5 
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Enrollment in Hawaiian schools, by nationdlities, 


Ppentetmas Soll) soe aes SP 849 
Brtsininre! eet th! i Secs eee ee Pe ot 108 
Og: aA (eR ela: Bae 30 fT eas 126 
POteiCrae snigh ht MR ee 8, Sa 5, OOL 
AS yo Nel SR ee DE og Oo IE Rap 15, LOT 
LSE S ans. etal alplaahdt 2: Sh ae eae lies ee i alia iil MR 3, 305 
(Ore reteawtt. S200 itll) Sr ee 1, 082 
COT OA Bis ns steak ee. i eee 409 
RG TRE RE Oe eS RES A EET | OE Se Sas Se 489 
LAR ie) ea a Ek” ae Ce IR on 125 
OPEC. Se ee cl, ee 626 
Giher forcisricrs 0 ee 151 

Rotel pocket lu ee eS Oe 34, 343 


In the schools no cognizance is taken of race, and it is surprising, 
especially to strangers, to note how very little influence the race 
problem has upon the school system. As a matter of fact, the depart- 
ment maintams that its task is the blending of its heterogeneous 
population into one harmonious and intelligent body politie. 

During the past two years the emphasis placed on vocational 
training has continued, although it is, owing to war conditions, 
veering to some extent from the shop to the field and garden. 
Nearly all the large schools of the Territory now have well-equipped 
shops m charge of specially trained teachers. The schools had also 
conducted school and home gardens on a large scale, initiated even 
before the war began. This was an excellent foundation on which 
to take up the home production which the war placed upon the 
shoulders of the school communities. In no place in the Union is 
self-help, particularly as expressed in the home garden, so important 
as in Hawaii, which, by this means, is able to reduce greatly the 
quantity of imports from the mainland. As every ton of home- 
grown product means the saving of a 2,100-mile transportation from 
San Francisco, the children of Hawaii have had this matter par- 
ticularly impressed upon them. There is probably not a school im the 
Territory which does not possess a garden, and practically all the 
school children who have attained suitable age have numerous home 
gardens as well. ‘Thus, 1382 schools have home gardens totaling 
9,692 

The number of school kitchens in which domestic science is taught 
by ‘specially trained teachers and which serve 24, 5, and 10 cent 
lunches to the school children is steadily increasing. While the 
war has taken away so many of the young men from the force that 
the instruction in the shops and possibly in agriculture will be seri- 
ously impaired, the kitchens will go on as usual. The vocational 
instructors are obliged at present to do classroom work as Well as 
vocational work, owing mainly to the lack of funds in the vocational 
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appropriation, but it is the hope of the department that these 
teachers will soon be able to devote their entire time to strictly 
vocational work. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention the fact that 
the public-school children have taken a very active and very pro- 
ductive interest in the activities occasioned more or less directly by 
the war. Stamps and liberty bonds have been bought: in large quan- 
tities by pupils and teachers, and Red Cross units have been organ- 
ized in practically all the schools having children large enough to 
furnish assistance of value. A large number of articles needed by 
the Red Cross have been prepared, and on the whole the war has 
undoubtedly done much toward fostering the spirit of united Ameri- 
canism among these children of many races and nationalities. 

The increase in school population has made it necessary to add 
materially to the school plant. While additional grounds have been 
annexed in a number of places, and while the legislature of 1917 
made special appropriations for the enlargement of a number of the 
principal schools in Honolulu, the securing of additional areas will 
still be one of the principal problems of the department during the 
coming biennium. 

While the counties remain in control of actual school construction, 
and the department has only the power of approval or disapproval 
of plans, this system of dual control has, in the past two years, 
been administered more efficiently than might be expected, owing to 
the cooperation which has existed between the various counties and 
the department. The task of construction has been simplified by the 
use of standard types of buildings. One of these, a bungalow type, 
has served well in the past where it was necessary to provide a 
serviceable building at the minimum of expense, but the department 
hopes that during the coming biennium it will be possible to abandon 
or at least improve this type. On the whole, the school buildings 
constructed during the past two years have been adequate and up to 
date as far as lighting and space, ventilation, seating capacity, etc., 
are concerned, but these buildings have been made extremely plain, 
owing to the lack of money, and it is to be hoped that the coming 
legislature will provide funds to build structures which will be more 
of a source of pride to the community and of inspiration for the 
pupils. 3 

It should be added that the comparative lack of funds for school 
construction is due mainly to the tremendous increase in the cost of 
construction. The price of materials has advanced enormously, as 
‘it has elsewhere, but, in addition to this, Hawaii has had to contend 
with the tremendous advance in cost of ocean transportation, which 
is a serious matter, as practically all the material, such as lumber, 
hardware, cement, etc., has to be transported over 2,000 miles, 
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It is fortunate that it has been possible to improve the conditions 
in many of the country schools by the construction of dwellings for 
teachers, so that now practically every school in the Territory, with 
the exception of those located in Honolulu and Hilo, has on its 
grounds cottages for the teachers. This has made it possible to 
secure in many of the country schools a class of teachers superior 
to that employed when no adequate lodging facilities existed. In 
some of the counties it has been possible to have furniture for these 
cottages manufactured in the school carpenter shops, and it is hoped 
that during the next biennium all the teachers’ cottages will be 
provided, at least to a very great extent, with serviceable furniture. 

The public schools are notoriously lacking in toilet facilities, and 
the providing of such will be one of the problems of the next 
biennium. ji 

The school for the care of defectives has increased in size from 
1 teacher and 13 pupils in June, 1916, to 6 teachers and probably 
about 50 pupils in September, 1918. The department is now looking 
for a site in which to establish an institution permanently, and there 
is available an appropriation of $35,000 for teachers and buildings 
for the present biennium. While at present deaf, dumb, blind, and 
mentally defective children are taught in the same institution, it 
will undoubtedly be advisable, when the number of pupils justifies the 
step, to divide the present institution into two separate units—one 
for the mentally defective and another for those having other defects. 
At present only pupils are taught who can come to school alone or 
who can be reached by means of an automobile provided for their 
transportation. The institution should, however, be provided with 
facilities for boarding children from the other islands. 

A school for tubercular children exists in Honolulu, and another 
may be established on one of the other islands in the near future. 

Several ungraded rooms for the instruction of backward children 
have been provided in Honolulu, and during the coming term an 
experiment will be made whereby a coach will be provided to instruct 
children who are backward in one or two subjects in the afternoons 
and on Saturdays. If this plan is found successful, it will be more 
generally used. 

Medical inspection in the schools has been extended. This work 
is under the control of the Territorial board of health. 

By means of a fund raised by private subscription, it has been 
possible to feed a number of poorly nourished children, and in some 
schools careful records have been made of weights and measurements. 

A new primer, particularly adapted to the needs of the pupils — 
of this Territory, has been compiled by a committee of teachers and 
is now in the process of publication by the printing class of the 
normal school. These books are to be issued to the schools as sup- 
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plementary readers until it has been determined whether they are 
altogether suitable for general adoption. 

A special examination of the German textbooks used in the high 
schools has been made, and several which were considered as being 
of a questionable character have been eliminated. 

All teachers in the public-school service have been required to 
sign the following pledge: 

The principal function of the public schools of the Territory 
of Hawaii is to produce loyal American citizens. 

Good American citizenship is more important than scholarship. 

The Department expects all its teachers to express themselves 
positively in teaching loyal Americanism. 

Will you do this? 

Answer this question “ Yes” or “ No.” 

TEST OTe eee nes eee OS SS ees See eee See eee pane 

SSIS a RDO e eOl Ee ire i oo See, Cae let tee 9s eos 


The attendance in the public schools continues to be extraordi- 
narily good, as the following record will show: 


Per cent. 
PULSE TONG Ure as tS 1S ed a ae a 93. 4 
Rete cree RON geod ker Gal 95,1 ere. 6 ORME Me Clee Sellen epee The ey ree Veen em ee 93.8 
BELO aa ee Oe Fe ie nee ke eee 93. 8 


The wonderfully fine climate of the Hawaiian Islands is, to a very 
great extent, responsible for this condition. 

The outlook of the school year beginning September 1, 1918, is 
rather discouraging, owing to several conditions which have arisen 
on account of the war. A number of the male teachers have entered 
the Army. This deprives the department of many of its best young 
principals, and will materially hamper the work in its carpenter 
shops and along agricultural lines. Thus it will be necessary to 
have vocational instructors who will visit one school one day and 
another the next, whereas, in the past, it has been possible to have 
one instructor for each large school. A number of the young women 
in the service have married officers of the Regular Army garrisons 
in Hawaii, and have left for the mainland with the exodus of regu- 
lar troops. A number of married women teaching in the schools 
in the outside districts have left for Honolulu, owing to the fact 
that their husbands have been drafted in the regiments consisting of 
local men, which have all been stationed on the Island of Oahu. As 
a consequence, the number of teachers leaving the service has been 
unusually large, and the difficulty of securing others from the United 
States to take their places has been greater than usual. <A further 
difficulty has arisen from the fact that a number of the steamers 
_ plying between San Francisco and the islands have been withdrawn 
from the service, and teachers wishing to come to the islands have 
found it very difficult to secure transportation. Despite these ob- 
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_stacles the department expects to bring about 150 teachers from 
the United States, to which number should be added 56 graduates 
of the Honolulu Normal School, who will also enter the service this 
year, 


THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By W. W. Marquarpt, Director of Education, 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


During the school years 1916-17 and 1917-18 no important_change 
- took place in the organization of the public-school system./ The sys- 
tem is a highly centralized one, the director having charge of all 
public schools in the islands. In certain matters of policy his action 
is subject to the approval of the secretary of public instruction. 
Besides the director, there is an assistant director, a second assistant 
director, a general office force, and a field force. 

The work of the general office is in charge of the chiefs of the fol- 
lowing divisions: Academic, accounting, industrial, property, and 
records. 

In the field the division superintendent of schools is directly re- 
sponsible to the director of education. He supervises the schools of 
a Province, and under him are usually a supervisor of academic in- 
struction, one or more supervisors of industrial instruction, a high- 
school principal, and several supervising teachers. 

The division is divided into supervising districts, each in charge 
of a supervising teacher who has control of primary and intermediate 
schools within his district. There are 48 divisions and more than 300 
supervising districts. 


FACTORS OF SUCCESS. 


Whatever success has been achieved in the Philippine public- 
school system has been due largely to the fact that a centralized sys- 
tem has been established under the control of professional educators. 
The future development and progress of the public schools will de- 
pend upon whether or not this policy is continued. ) 

; pet 
SCHOOLS. AND PUPILS. 


There was no increase in the number of primary schools and a 
very slight increase in the number of secondary schools, whereas 
the number of intermediate schools grew rapidly because intermedi- 
ate schools are supported almost entirely by tuition fees. If inter- 
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mediate schools had depended upon governmental revenues, no in- 
crease could have been made. 


Increase in school attendance, 


! Second- 
Attendance. ary. Total. 
Schools: 
WOE UG eg. nosdcend caus satecedicatss=cosvatdece coe 4, 276 423 48 4, 747 
ROLGET WIN 1 3505 p5e~ciecarehaeccteotes ocwiedaee wus 4, 288 368 46 4,702 
Annual enrollment: ee 
OURS esern es So AneC egal s Cau eee's cee dads siveins 592, 563 64, 306 14,529 671, 398 
HONG Vota « oars oe Ee Sa cies o aiows Sere een 607, 682 56, 884 11, 432 675, 998 » 
Avei np monthly enroliment: 
8 fen ee MOE Oe ce eee SS a BE 499 , 986 56,592 12, 897 569, 475 
1916-17 Sea EES UES E Ee SOR CURR ote RNs be ceretecs 507, 226 50, 306 10, 093 567,625 | 
Aver Ane ene attendance: 
E, cy te bj RENAE. Me cern erro tas te sib Seki Sates 455, 754 53, 232 12,391 521,377 | 
tgIe 1? See ae A ee eae ace hs cae es ocak 457,383 47, 230 9,650 514, 263 
Percentage of attendance: | 
Tet 1e DOR COM eae sive sangre qosessinnas aah 9t 94 96 92 
1916-17 Per CeNbs . nudsdcscecedécccesccee echoes 90 94 96 91 | 


The annual enrollment for 1917-18 was a little less than for 
1916-17; the average monthly enrollment, slightly larger; the aver- 
age daily attendance, 7,114 greater; and the percentage of attendance, 
larger. Although the percentage of attendance increased, the fact 
that 24 per cent of the pupils dropped out of school during 1916-17 
can not be overlooked. In other words, only 76 per cent of the pu- 
pus enrolled during the year were eligible for promotion at the close 
of the year, in March. During the past five years there has been an 
imerease in the percentage of pupils held in the schools throughout 
the year, but during the last two years the increase has been slight. 
Taking into consideration the fact that there is no compulsory at- 
.. tendance Jaw in the Philippines, these data are not. discouraging. It 
is unquestionably true that the public schools have cultivated a desire 
for education, as is evidenced by the demand for schools and the in- 
creased regularity of attendance. 

“One encouraging feature of attendance figures is that the propor- 
tion of girls to boys in the public schools, especially in the higher 
grades, is increasing. The oriental attitude toward education of 
women is being gradually overcome, and at present nearly 40 per 
cent of the total number of pupils in school are girls. The greatest 
difficulty has been experienced in keeping girls m school after they 
finish the primary grades and even until they finish the primary 
grades. Statistics show, however, that the proportion of girls in 
higher grades is gradually increasing. Comparison of figures of 
attendance of boys and girls in intermediate grades for the school 
years 1910-11 and 1916-17 shows that the increase in attendance of 
boys was 82 per cent, while that of girls was 222 per cent. In the 
high schools the figures for boys was 250 per cent, and for girls 267 
per cent. These data indicate that an increasing number of girls are 
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no longer content with a primary education. With the introduction 
of the new secondary course in housekeeping and household arts, it 
is believed that a proportionate increase in the number of girls in the 
high schools will take place. 

Extension of school facilities among natives has gone on rapidly. 
The Philippine Legislature was liberal in the appropriation of insu- 
lar funds for this purpose. Consequently, the number of schools for 
natives and the attendance on them increased greatly. Special at- 
tention was given to adapting the instruction to the varying needs 
of these people. Agricultural training was emphasized in prac- 
tically all new schools opened for them. — 

At present less than one-half of the school population of the Phil- 
ippine Islands enjoy educational advantages, and no adequate remedy 
for this deplorable condition is possible without making provision 
for increased sources of school revenue. For several years the di- 
rector of education has tried to impress upon the Philippine Legis- 
lature the great need for legislation which would provide increased 
school revenue. Although it is believed that such legislation would 
have the support of the Filipino people, and although most of the 
legislators proclaim their support of the public schools, no remedial 
legislation has yet been secured. During the 1916-17 and the 1917-18 
session of the legislature the director of education presented certain 
bills and conducted press campaigns in an endeavor to arouse public 
opinion to support them. The bills proposed were permissive and 
not mandatory, and were designed to give provincial and municipal 
governments discretion as to whether they should levy increased 
taxation in the form of an additional rate upon land values or of 
an increase in pol! tax, or both. Nothing, however, was accom- 
plished. In view of the present prosperous condition of the Philip- 
pine Islands, there is no reason why legislation should not be enacted 
to provide school funds sufficient greatly to extend the system of 
primary schools. 

Since the above words were written, they have been fulfilled to a 
remarkable degree. In February, 1919, 30,000,000 pesos ($15,- 
000,000) was appropriated by the Philippine Legislature to extend 
free education to all the children in the islands. 

’ Of the effects of this, Acting Gov. Gen. Yeater says, in his report: 

This act is of prime importance, not only because it provides funds for a term 
of years sufficient to extend a primary education of seven grades to all the chil- 
dren of school age, but also because it enables the [Philippine] bureau of 
education to prepare and carry into execution a complete and systematic 
development of the existing excellent educational plan, which lacked only 
extension over the entire field. Furthermore, it is a means of incalculable 
value for the welfare of the Filipino people, since it will banish illiteracy, 
establish permanently English as the common language of the land, afford a 
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firm foundation for democratic institutions, and insure order and stability to 
the insular government. ) 

The adoption of this’ thoroughly American educational measure will tend 
greatly to lift the moral responsibility incumbent, on the United States to 
secure a firm and orderly government, and aside from the differences of opinion 
which may have existed among American statesmen in the past it has been' 
advocated by all Americans from the beginning of the occupation that universal 
free education of the masses should be an essential characteristic of our na- 
ional policy in the Philippines. Inasmuch as when Congress considered para- 
graph 2, the acts of July 1, 19, and of August 29, 1916, much discussion was 
had about the political capacity of the Philippiness I feel that I discharge a 
duty of conscience to call your attention to the fact that this enlightened 
measure was passed by the legislative department of the government, which, 
as you know, is composed entirely of Filipinos. By this law of universal free 
education the all-Philippine Legislature in the last two years has provided. for 
doubling the quantity of the educational work effected in almost two decades 
of previous American occupation. Under the financial support previously given, 
it was necessary to turn away from the doors of the schoolhouse one-half of 
all the children of the islands. In five years all the children of the land will 
receive educational advantages. Besides this, the salaries of all municipal 
teachers will be increased 380 per cent. 

In addition, I direct attention to the fact that at the session of 1917-18 two 
normal schools -were established, and two more were established at the session 
just adjourned, all to be located by the secretary of public instruction, making, 
with two already existing, six such schools; also, four agricultural schools were 
established in the session of 1917-18, and three more this year, making 17 in 
all. The college of agriculture has just had its appropriation largely increased, 
and an experiment station has been established in connection with it. The 
appropriation of this year for the university far exceeds any former appropria- 
tion. In addition to all this, the appropriation to the bureau of education for 
this current calendar year exceeds by 3,000,000 pesos any former appropriation. 
Furthermore, legislative appropriation was made for pensioning 150 ycung men 
and women to be trained as specialists in the colleges of America and else- 
where, and they are expected to sail in August next. 

The heroic and unselfish work of American teachers, many of whom lost life or 
health, deserves and should receive the very highest praise, but it would be par- 
ticularly unjust and unfair for me as head of the department of public instruc- 
tion not to recognize and make known the work of Filipinos in this regard. Of 
the present teaching force of over 14,000, less than 3 per cent are Americans. 
The number of American teachers is gradually growing less as Filipino teachers 
are trained to take the important positions which they hold. ) 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The past two years marked great improvement in the equipment 
of public schools, especially in regard to school furniture. There 
was also an increase in the number of school sites and school 
buildings. 

The number of school sites for 1916 was 2,623, and for 1918, 2,824, 
Considerably more than one-half of these sites are first class, accord- 
ing to the classification below. 
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1. A minimum area of one-half hectare for every 200 pupils of the annual 
enrollment or fraction thereof up to 2 hectares for 800 pupils or more is 
required. 

. The site must be well located and easily accessible. 

. The site must be well drained and sanitary. 

. The topography must be such that a satisfactory athletic field can be laid out. 

. The soil must be suitable for gardening. 


oR © bY 


B. SECOND-CLASS SITES, 


1. A minimum of one-fourth hectare for every 200 pupils of the annual enroll- 
ment or fraction thereof up to 1 hectare for 800 pupils or more is required. 

2. An insanitary site or one entirely unfit for gardening and athletics should not 
be considered second class. 


C. THIRD-CLASS SITES. 


1. All other sites come under this head. 

Conditions brought about by the World War have greatly increased 
the cost of construction of all types of buildings, especially of the 
standard reinforced concrete structure, the type of permanent build- 
ing commonly erected for school purposes. Construction of this type 
of building has continued, however, because relief from high costs of 
materials can scarcely be expected for some years, and the additional 
prosperity tends to lessen the burden of increased cost of construc- 
tion. In 1917, 840 buildings, 448 of which were of reinforced con- 
crete, were Ree as permanent, while in 1916 only 7 were SO 
classified. 

The greatest advance in physical conditions during the last two 
years took place in the equipment of schools with suitable school 
desks and other furniture. At the close of the school year 1917-18 
there were comparatively few Provinces in which any large propor- 
tion of pupils were without desks. In the campaign to provide each 
pupil with a desk of approved type, the provincial trade schools and 
school shops rendered valuable service and in addition constructed 
teachers’ tables, bookcases, and other school furniture. 


TRAINING AND WELFARE OF TEACHERS. 


Facilities for training teachers both before and after they enter 
the teaching service were materially increased during the past two 
years. Attendance in the higher classes of the Philippine Normal 
School greatly increased, and the total number of graduates from 
this institution for the last three years is greater than bag total num- 
ber of graduates for all preceding years. 

The Philippine School of Arts and Trades continued to turn out 
teachers of woodworking and mechanical drawing, and the Central 
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Luzon Agricultural School sent out a large number of teachers to 
agricultural, farm, and settlement-farm schools. These teachers were 
scattered throughout the archipelago, but nearly 500 of them went to 
the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, where many new settlement- 
farm schools have been opened. This body of teachers represented 
‘practically every Province in the Philippine Islands; and their 
harmonious cooperation is a significant development in education 
and in the problem of the final unification and nationalization of the 
people of these islands. 

At the beginning of the school year 1916-17 a four-year normal 
course was organized in five large provincial high schools. At the 
same tume the course of study in the Philippine Normal School was 
revised so that only students who had completed the first year of 
the regular high-school course were eligible for entrance. The Phil- 
ippme Normal School now gives a special one-year course for super- 
vising teachers and principals in addition to its. courses in academic, 
industrial, domestic science, and physical education. In 1917 a two- 
year normal course was outlined and put into effect in two or 
three high schools where the complete secondary course was not 
offered. | 

The legislature in 1917 appropriated $150,000 for the estabhsh- 
ment of two new normal schools, one in northern Luzon and one in 
the Visayas., Large sites for these schools have been secured and 
construction is expected. to begin soon. | 

The college of education of the University of the Philippines now 
has a larger attendance than ever and is supplying teachers for sec- 
ondary work. It is evident, however, that this institution can do 
little toward supplying enough secondary teachers when the aver- 
age attendance of secondary students is more than 12,000 and when 
the yearly increase is so great that the attendance almost doubles 
every three years. At present, the problem of securing suitable sec- 
ondary teachers is acute. Due to the war it is impossible and. unde- 
sirable to get young men from the United States; and while a certain 
number of women teachers have been secured, not enough are now 
(August, 1918) available properly to supply the teaching force for 
the secondary schools. 

A rather complete system for the training of teachers in service 
has been developed, because a large proportion of teachers have had 
little or no actual training in normals or other schools for the prepa- 
ration of teachers. During each of the school years 1916-17 and 
1917-18 about 800 selected teachers from all divisions attended for a 
five-weeks’ period the teachers’ vacation assembly in Manila, where 
primary and intermediate methods and the latest developments in 
industrial work were emphasized. Upon returning to their divisions 
the teachers who attended the assembly in Manila became instructors 
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for four weeks in division normal institutes for division teachers. 
The assembly in Manila, and the division institutes which followed, 
were of the utmost importance in the improvement of the character 
of academic and industrial instruction. A professional reading 
course for all intermediate teachers has been outlined for the present _ 
school year. 

Other agencies used for improving the quality of teachers are: 
Visiting days, which have become a feature of school work in prac- 
tically all divisions, and teachers’ meetings of various kinds. 

The teachers’ vacation assembly, held in Baguio during April and 
May of each year and attended by American and Filipino teachers 
and supervisory officers, is also an important factor in improving 
school work. Conferences lasting a week each were held (1) for 
teachers and principals of intermediate and high schools, (2) for 
supervising teachers, and (8) for industrial teachers. Following 
these conferences was the convention of division superintendents. 

Classes for Filipino supervising teachers were also held in Baguio. 
In 1918 for the first time model classes were conducted in connection 
with these classes. Model classes henceforth will be the most im- 
portant feature of the teachers’ vacation assembly in Manila and of 
the division institutes. 

A determined effort has been made to increase salaries of teachers 
of all grades. This has been merely a matter of justice, since the 
cost of living has increased greatly. The salary increases which the 
director was able to give teachers on the insular pay roll and the in- 
creases which division superintendents were able to give municipal 
teachers are not considered sufficient compensation for the great ma- 
jority of teachers in the service. 

During the past two years the matter of raising salaries of muni- 
cipal teachers was taken up with division superintendents with the 
idea of making the minimum salary $10 per month and with the 
intention of increasing this to $12.50 a month at the earliest possible 
date. A $10 minimum salary has been fixed in nearly all divisions 
and the legislature will be requested to appropriate funds to make a 
$12.50 minimum salary effective. The average salary of municipal 
teachers in March, 1916, was $11.44, and in March, 1917, it was $11.99: 
Tr, January, 1918, the average was about $18.50. Returns for March, 
1918, show the following in regard to salaries of municipal teachers: 

‘Percentages of teachers receiving various monthly salaries: 


Per eent. 


TiGSS6- Than cole, eee del SS Ce eee 42 
S10.00" tO (SA AD ee eee LS eee eg ce Se eee ee 51 
PED HOO S400 ee ae ee ee Baru 14 
SES OO tL AD ee eee: ee ee ee Ss ee eee ee 9 
$17,300 168 S1000 2 ete. 5 Se ee ee a ee eee 4 


20 OOSLO 2240S SA A ee ee re ee ee 5 
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All regular teachers whether municipal or insular receive salaries 
for 12 months a year. The average salary of insular teachers has 
been increased from a little more than $27.50, in 1916, to something 
more than $30 per month at the present time. At the convention of 
division superintendents in May, 1918, the following salary schedule 
was recommended for municipal teachers: 


BVETECTOUIT) Gel LAT Vie ee ee eee $12. 50 

ou per. cent aL teaciensess. Loto Dees eae $12. 50 to $14. 99 

SUe per cent ok léacnere eet i: 2S ee ee ees $15. 00 to $17. 49 
14 -per. cent of feacherses: oases ee ee ee $17.50 to $19. 99 
LOADer LCOnt, Ofnteamie nse a... 2 ee TL $20. 00 to $22. 49 
5 per cent: Of teachers gi 0. i vce es eee eee $22. 50 to $24. 99 
Seer. Cel Oimtercieie aoe eee ee $25. 00 or more. 


While this schedule is not ideal, it sets an aim much in advance of 
that which can be attained with sources of school revenue as they 
now are. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. 


The number of teachers on duty in March of each of the last three 
years is shown below: 


March— 
Teachers, 
1916 1917 1918 
IMCPICAG I Wo. vistlOe onto siete eysepabisa ihe eh abe sd as sas séc[s.2 st Poem sing ode ooo 506 477 41] 
AAISUI OE Fas stots cigs anise Settee aia Nes vas 2a SMa eASS «3 Slo Sars SRD ames deeds ets 1, 279 1,391 1,389 
NEUIMICT aie. Memos renin sees dese ac laisaataas Se6 cscs cates ae aes <4) 9, 138 10, 336 11, 484 
ALPDLCULICOM cue as ccccciceta cess ecdcved cad scsdeodde scodesceocndeemasesessecas 40 oF 2 
PE Oe ree ietnts|wrateleiete/olele nleicfele cle aleieelele(eiricin = clas « ='~ s/n clniwleieleeieiaisiv\e)eleleiviivie === 10, 963 12, 303 13, 286 


The number of American teachers has decreased nearly 100, the 
number of insular teachers has increased 110, and the number of 
municipal teachers has increased at the rate of more than 1,000 a 
year. | 

The following table shows the number of teachers assigned to 
various duties in March of each of the last three years: 


March— 
Teachers. 
1916 1917 1918 
WERMUIIEN RS 2 noligh 2 Ge RD NOE OAS: ROOCE DES enO oper Ease co Od bao saat 8, 495 9, 585 10, 447 
OIE TOO VEN RDS 2 hos asc Go nubo noc 0 (COON D ANOS CBE CBE Emenr ca Jo sober So aqaeee 1, 104 1,339 1, 886 
SEXO BAT aia te 35 Ra cboHE ogg ce Sono oa: bE Bog pe CO GEBROOTer Tern: DiccS Sorcaganee 231 268 343 
Tndusinialimstruchomand Supervision. so... -.~ ><> «== ateeenise seigel ion 800 891 213 
Generals pervisionl seen iar peace ese as. ces 22 on a eeiemeetea ait 303 320 340 


Only two-tenths of 1 per cent of American teachers on duty in 
1917 were engaged in primary work, and they were teaching in 
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schools attended by American children in Manila and at Army 
posts. Five per cent of intermediate teachers in 1917 were Ameri- 
cans, a decrease of more than 4 per cent since 1916. <A little more 
than three-fourths of the teachers engaged in secondary work were 
Americans, and 35 per cent of the teachers doing supervisory work 
were Americans. The time is rapidly coming when Americans will 
be employed only in high schools, as provincial supervisors, and as 
division superintendents. Very few supervising teachers now are 
Americans, and all supervising teachers will be Filipinos in the near 
future except in a very limited number of cases. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


An important change in the courses of study was the introduction 
of new courses in secondary schools. The primary course of study 
has remained practically unchanged. Few changes were made in 
intermediate courses, where, however, some interesting developments 
as regards distribution of pupils among the courses took place. The 
enrollment in intermediate grades by courses for March of the last 
three years is shown below: 


March— 
Enroliment. 
1916 1917 1918 
Geemeorali es soccer as ac nein soon wn 9.999192 sa ninia eeaysiaeieia an aisle aigiaines 5 23,129 30,399 35, 999: 
TTOACHING . ccc ccccccccccecccc cece seer cece eens cece cesses cccscccoscceecer= 7,412 3, 436 1, 861 
TLAES. 00. eee eee ene e ce cece ence nee tec e nce ttc ce ene en enn n er cccccncncne= 3, 582 3,510 3,000 
ariting eer aeaaciew stir << nee teas GHB aRE Cop EEmaE ae sencct er Gare b ec cccesoeS 1,380 1,662 1,721 
Housekeeping and household arts... --.--.---+--eceeeeeccees Sobbcdadassce 5,917 7,585 9, 449 


These figures show that the intermediate teaching course is dead. 
Practically no pupils were enrolled in this course at the beginning 
of the school year 1918-19. Teachers of higher attainments than 
the completion of an intermediate course are now available in most 
provinces. The table shows a large increase in the number of girls 
enrolling in housekeeping and household arts and a small increase in 
enrollment of boys in the farming course. A greater increase is ex- 
pected in the farming course. 

In 1918 new secondary courses were outlined. The general course 
and the four-year normal course were revised. Courses in house- 
keeping and household arts, in commerce, and in agriculture were 
outlined for the first time. It is not expected that these new courses 
will be used in all provincial high schools, but they will be given in 
several of the larger schools where the number of pupils and the 
equipment make a diversification in courses feasible. 

In addition to the courses offered in provincial high schools, there 
are six insular schools—the Philippine Normal School, the Philip- 
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pine School of Arts and Trades, the Philippine School of Commerce, 
the Philippine Nautical School, the School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and the Central Luzon Agricultural School—which offer 
special courses. The work of the Philippine Normal School has 
already been mentioned, as has also the fact that the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades and the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School give courses of training for industrial and agricultural teach- 
ers. The Philippine School of Arts and Trades also gives courses in 
woodworking, ironworking, electrical wiring, plumbing, automobile 
operation, preparatory engineering, and surveying. The Philippine 
School of Commerce gives courses in bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, and commerce. The Philippine Nautical School gives a 
two-year course of training to fit young men to become officers on 
inter-island vessels and trans-Pacific steamers. The Central Luzon 
Agricultural School offers, in addition to its teaching course, a 
course in farm pee eament and one in the operation of steam and 
gas engines. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION. 


The war has directed attention to the necessity of conserving 
human life and of increasing efficiency. For years practically all 
students in Philippine public schools have engaged in some form of 
physical exercise. the effects of which upon the physical development 
of the Filipino people are distinctly apparent. During 1917-18 
military training was prescribed for all boys in high schools and 
physical education was given a more definite place in all secondary 
courses of study. A complete course in physical education for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and secondary grades is being prepared. When 
this is published, instruction will be more systematic and uniform. 

Medical and dental inspection of pupils is in the hands of the 
Philippine Health Service, which has done valuable work along 
this line. It did not give to these matters all the attention needed, 
however, because of lack of sufficient personnel. Medical inspection 
has been quite general, but dental inspection has been limited to a 
few places. During the past year a letter was addressed to division 
superintendents requesting them to take up with provincial boards 
the matter of providing more adequate medical and dental inspection 
in the public schools and of securing additional nurses for public- 
school service. As a result increased attention has been given these 
matters, but conditions are yet far from satisfactory, and will re- 
main so until there are several provincial nurses in each division— 
at least one municipal nurse in each large municipality—and an 
adequate corps of physicians to examine pupils for defects and 
diseases. 
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The public schools entered the food-production campaign with 
enthusiasm, and as a consequence the cultivated area of school and 
home gardens and the production of food doubled. Thus the Philip- 
pine Islands helped to conserve food for the allied forces, and in 
addition many Filipinos enjoyed a more varied diet. 

Red Cross work was done in the schools in 1917, but this work is 
now being undertaken on a larger scale. In the public schools band- 
ages for wounded soldiers and clothing for French and Belgian refugee 
children are being made in large numbers. A Red Cross membership 
campaign just ended has resulted in the enrollment of more than 
12,000 teachers as senior members of the Red Cross Society, and 
more than 200,000 pupils as junior members. During the teachers’ 
vacation assembly in Baguio a Red Cross drive on May 7, 1918, 
resulted in raising $2,500. 

American and Filipino teachers and other employees have sub- 
scribed liberally for Liberty Loan bonds. Employees of the bureau 
of education purchased more than $60,000 worth of Liberty Loan 
bonds of the third issue, in addition to their subscriptions to the first 
and second issues. : 


ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION. 


A great improvement in academic instruction took place during 
1916-17 and 1917-18. This was largely a result of better facilities 
for training teachers and closer and more effective supervision. The 
appointment of a larger number of academic supervisors helped to 
make supervision much more satisfactory. However, much varia- 
tion in efficiency of instruction still exists. 

In academic instruction increased efficiency—the main factor in 
the promotion of pupils—was shown by the average increase of 6 
per cent in promotions in all grades for 1916-17 over 1915-16. As 
this increase was not due to any lowering of standards, it was 
sionificant. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Industrial instruction occupies an important place in the courses 
of study. About 17 per cent of the total time in primary grades and 
18-per cent of the total time in the general intermediate course is 
devoted to this form of instruction. In special intermediate courses 
and in special types of primary schools about half of the time is 
devoted to industrial work. The following data give an idea of the 
value of the commercial output of the public schools for the school 
year 1917-18: Embroideries, $12,500; laces, $9,000; crochet, $4,500; 
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sewing, $28,000; cooking, $3,500; basketry, $33,000; hats, $1,500; 
products of loom weaving, $3,500; bamboo-rattan furniture, $3,000. 
A large number of other articles were made in small quantities. 

The value of the gross output of trade schools during the last 
three years follows: For 1915, $61,418.81; for 1916, $79,182.04; for 
1917, $106,485.12. These figures include cost of material, and there- 
fore do not give a definite idea of the total value of work done by 
pupils. 

Due to war conditions the total value of embroideries exported 
from the Philippines increased from $162,456 in 1914 to $1,561,214.50 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1916 to June 30,1917. <A part of this in- 
crease was undoubtedly made possible by instruction given in the 
public schools. 

War conditions have not been favorable for the production of all 
commercial articles in the public schools, however. The great in- 
crease in trans-Pacific freight rates has made it unprofitable to export 
articles the value of which is not relatively great as compared with 
weight and bulk. Excessive cost of transportation has thus made it 
necessary to abandon the making of larger and more bulky articles. 

The bureau of education, through traveling industrial teachers, has 
fostered household centers, the members of which engaged in the 
making of embroidery, lace, and other articles of handicraft. The 
bureau of education gave up the supervision of these centers as soon 
as they were developed to a point where they could deal directly with 
business houses. 

During the last year the value of school production of articles of 
handicraft was $86,270 and the value of production of household 
eenters was $11,782. Articles to the value of $92,200 were sold 
through the general sales department of the bureau of education, and 
local sales amounted to $5,852. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


Facilities for agricultural instruction were developed and extended. 
The number of agricultural, farm, and settlement farm schools in- 
creased from 79 for the year 1915-16 to 138 for 1917-18. Of the 
increase, 9 were agricultural schools; 12, farm schools; and 117, 
settlement farm schools. During the same period enrollment in these 
schools nearly doubled, the cultivated area doubled, and the total 
value of production much more than doubled, having been more 
than $45,000 for 1917-18. 

Agricultural clubs for boys and girls were organized in 1916-17. 
Club projects now include gardening, cooking, chicken and hog rais- 
ing, and fruit growing. At the end of the year 1916-17 club mem- 
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bers owned 381,588 chickens and 2,247 hogs. During 1917-18 the 
number of clubs increased to 1,186 and at the end of the year the 
number of chickens and hogs owned was 58,458 and 2,744, respec- 
tively. ; 

An organization pamphlet and 120 lesson leaflets are now being 
distributed to members, and these help to direct the work and make 
it more effective. The work of these clubs has an important bearing 
upon the educational and economic development of the country. This 
is an agricultural country, and everything that tends to increase agri- 
cultural production brings nearer the time when all, instead of one- 
half, of Filipino children may enjoy educational privileges, 

School and home gardens have done much to provide a varied diet 
and to improve living conditions. The following table shows the 
number of school and home gardens for the last three school years: 


School and home gardens. 


Gardens. 1915-16 1916-17 | 1917-18 
Schon) gardens eee sce soto ose acl ois dcievin wid omc a eee acene tee me 3, 545 | © 3, 960 4,023 
Thome wardetsteescc eect ccs tcc ccc octets cacce senses sea. 48, 432 54,655 103, 668 


Garden days, 1,272 of which were held in 1917-18, aroused interest 
in home gardening. At these celebrations pupils and farmers not 
only exhibited garden products, but exhibited domestic animals as 
well. The bureaus of agriculture, forestry, health, and constabulary 
cooperated with the bureau of education in furnishing exhibits for 
some of the garden days. During each of the last three years ap- 
proximately 100,000 shade and fruit trees were distributed to the 
public through public-school nurseries. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In 1915 a movement was started for the establishment and develop- 
ment of better school libraries. The table below shows the excellent 


progress made: 
School libraries. 


1915 1916 1917 
Number Of sch0o] libraries.......0-..-- +02 sees eee en seen ect e cnn enecenceneees 329 751 1, 084 
Number of books acquired 222 -. tose ac. ~-00c ccanseceecwcnnepsseeesienivinn « 8, 888 21,020 42, 696 


Number of outstders using school libraries... ...........----s.0-ecceseee- 1,580 3, 681 10, 388 


The increase in the number of outsiders using the libraries was 
perhaps more important than the large increase in the number of 
libraries and the number of books acquired. The school library prob- 
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lem is far from being solved when the library is established and filled 
with suitable books. The reading habit among pupils and outsiders 
must be formed. Proper use of libraries is now being emphasized 
in public-school work. A large number of outsiders using school 
libraries were once pupils in the public schools, where they undoubt- 
edly cultivated the desire for reading. 

An important step toward inculcating the reading habit was taken 
in 1917 when the bureau of education started the distribution twice 


a month of 40,000 copies of a small four-page publication known as — 
“The Philippine News Review,” which contains current events of | 
the Philippines and of the world. In many localities this was prac- _ 


tically the only available source of important news. The number of 
copies distributed was increased to 60,000 in 1918. 

All secondary and a large majority of intermediate schools now 
have libraries. The establishment of libraries in larger primary 
schools is going forward rapidly. These libraries furnish interesting 
reading for pupils and provide professional magazines for teachers. 

The following parts of Bulletin No. 44, Libraries for Philippine 
Public Schools, were issued in mimeographed form in 1916, 1917, 


and 1918: Books and Pictures for Primary Grades, Books and Pic- — 


tures for Intermediate Grades, Supplementary List of Books for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades, Supplementary List of Books 


‘for Intermediate Grades, Supplementary Reading in Geography, | 


‘Books and Pictures for Secondary Schools. 

A five-weeks course in library training was offered in 1917 and 
1918 at the teachers’ vacation assembly in Manila, and a similar 
course Was given at normal institutes. The new one-year course of 
study at the Philippine Normal School for supervising teachers and 
principals gives training in school library management. Division 
superintendents have been requested to make plans to provide each 
school with a teacher-librarian. 


it 


/THE INFLUENCE OF THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN THE FAR EAST. 


During the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 the public schools were 
visited by a large number of delegations from China, who studied 
the school system thoroughly. A commission from Formosa and a 
number of visitors from Japan showed much interest in Philippine 
public schools. Constant requests were received for publications 
from such countries as China, Siam, India, Egypt, Burma, Hawaii, 
Japan, Chosen, French Indo-China, Ceylon, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hayti, 
Australia, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Papua, Java, 
Sumatra, Formosa, Newfoundland, Chile, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

During this period Filipino teachers began to render service in 
foreign countries. Two industrial teachers were sent to Guam to 
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undertake the development of industrial instruction there along the 
same lines followed in the Philippines. <A Filipino teacher of indus- 
trial work, who was furnished the government of the Federated 
Malay States, achieved marked success in the Malay Training Col- 
lege for Teachers at Malacca. Two Filipino teachers were employed 
us instructors in English in the mission schools of Penang. 


4 J 
< 


— 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The following table gives insular, provincial, and municipal ex- 
penditures for education from 1914 to 1916. No later data are 
available. 


Hependitures for education. 


Insular. 
Year. Taetcardion Ma Provincial. Municipal. Total. 
and works. 
administration. : 
LOLA Let see Sincere $2, 060,027.99 | $254,839.01 | $236,269.15 | $1,15),652.17 | $3,682, 788. 31 
OTS Ae. So oe ak SRR ons 2, 087, 053. 27 365,594. 81 221, 583. 48 1, 082, 406. 85 3, 757, 638. 01 
TSID oe temas meester 2, 161, 859. 55 191, 998. 44 231,921. 88 1, 197,393. 90 3,103, Li. 07 


During these years insular, provincial, and municipal expenditures 
varied a little. The total of insular appropriations was between two 
and two and one-half million dollars; provincial expenditures 
amounted to about two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; 
and municipal expenditures to more than one million dollars. 

Taking into consideration the increase in prices of practically all 
commodities, it is evident that appropriations have not been sufficient 
to provide for extension of public education. In fact, the number of 
primary schools has decreased slightly. 

When the bureau of education was organized, the insular govern- 
ment undertook a large share of the support of public schools. At 
that time, however, it was thought that provincial and municipal 
governments would gradually assume larger responsibilities for the 
maintenance and support of schools. Such has not been the case, 
however, and provincial and municipal expenditures for public 
schools show relatively small increases. | 

For several years permissive legislation, which would permit 
provinces and municipalities to raise increased school revenues by 
taxation, has been proposed by the bureau of education to the Philip- 
pine Legislature, but favorable action has not been secured. Such 
action is necessary if there is to be any further extension of the 
public-school system. If secondary and agricultural education in 
ihe provinces is to be placed upon a firm basis, a fixed provincial 
school fund is necessary, and it should be not less than 10 per cent 
of the total provincial revenue. 
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WHAT THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION STANDS FOR. 


The bureau of education advocates: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4 


my 


10. 


Ee 


1 


14. 


For every boy and girl a minimum educational opportunity, consisting of 
free attendance upon at least the four grades of the primary course. 

For every primary graduate the opportunity to attend an intermediate 
school free. 

For every intermediate graduate the opportunity to attend a secondary 
school free. 

The rapid extension of opportunities to secure instruction in practical 
farming, especially in the type of institution known as the agricultural 
school. 

English as the language of instruction, since it can, by becoming the com- 
mon medium of communication, advance national solidarity and provide 
the best conditions for individual and national progress. 

Physical education for all pupils as a means of developing both physical 
and moral strength. 

Industrial instruction as an aid to economic development and to character. 


. A school system made thoroughly democratic by the early abolition of all 


voluntary contribution and tuition schools. The placing of these schools 
upon a business-like basis through the enactment of legislation providing 
increased school revenues. 

Permissive taxation legislation which will grant provincial and municipal 
governments greater autonomy and will make possible the extension and 
improvement of instruction in all grades. 

Liberal appropriations for school purposes by the insular government, with 
special provision for buildings and special types of schools. 

Salaries for teachers and supervising officers in keeping with the educa- 
tional and professional attainments required and the supreme significance 
of their service to the community. 

The recognition of school supervision and teaching as professions demand- 
ing technical training and skill in no way inferior to those required in 
other professions. 


. Professional control of the school system by educators as the only means 


of retaining the confidence and support of the people and of putting into 
effect modern principles of business efficiency as applied to educational 
administration. 

Provision by the government for the adequate training of librarians to take 
charge of school and other libraries and thus to contribute to educational 
progress through the formation of the reading habit by pupils and people, 

Sites, buildings, and equipment suitable for conducting all school activities 
(physical, social, academic, industrial) in a way to achieve results worth 
while in each. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


1. ALASKA NATIVE SCHOOL SERVICE, 


The schools for native children in Alaska are under the super- 


vision of the Bureau of Education of the Interior Department, being 


—<— 


1 Summarized from the report of Goy. Thos. Riggs, jr., for 1918, pp. 10-13. 
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directly supervised by five district superintendents in Alaska, re- 
sponsible to the chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, with headquarters in Seattle. For the past year these schools 
numbered 71, two of which were summer schools having a total en- 
rollment of approximately 3,500. 

The majority of these schools are located in native villages, each 
of which is usually in charge of a man and wife. On account of the 
variety of the work in connection with a native school the Bureau of 
Education finds it advantageous to appoint married people. Not 
only must these Federal employees be capable of teaching school, but 
they must also possess practical abilities which will enable them to 
promote native industries, domestic arts, personal hygiene, social 
welfare, and in general improve the living conditions of the adult as 
well as the school population of the village and the vicinity. 

The schoolroom and living quarters of the employees are usually 
under one roof, forming a center from which quite often there issues 
the only uplifting and civilizing influence in that community. 

There has been and still is an attitude of aloofness toward the na- 
tive population by the white people of Alaska which is not conducive 
to rapid advancement by the former race. Quite often the bureau 
employees and the missionaries are the only whites who seem to have 
any interest in the natives’ welfare. The native Alaskans are self- 
reliant, law-abiding, and honest, and the only help they have had 
from the Federal Government is the establishment of schools in the 
larger villages, a little medical relief, and the introduction of rein- 
deer among the northern and western tribes. This assistance has 
been given them through the organization of the Alaska Division 
of the Bureau of Education. 

Because of the fact that the native population is very scattered and 
the villages have rarely over 200 or 300 inhabitants, and generally 
much less than that, the bureau’s educational efforts have been rather 
hampered. Were the natives located in large settlements of 500 or 
more, their education, medical relief, and industrial advancement 
would be simplified considerably. To this end the bureau has gradu- 
ally been working toward attracting the natives to selected sections 
of land which have been reserved for the exclusive use of the natives 
and the bureau. These reserves are not to be confused with the 
Indian reservations of the States as they in no way interfere with the 
liberties and freedom of the native inhabitants thereon. By estab- 
lishing industries on these reserves which will give the natives work 
the year around, schools that have more than the elementary grades, 
and by placing the care of their physical welfare in the hands of 
trained medical employees, the bureau will be able to secure maxi- 
mum benefits to the natives. As long as the bureau’s work is confined 

to numerous small villages, only minimum results can be expected at 
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a heavy cost per capita. At the present time the small schools do not 
justify grammar grades, and it has been customary for advanced 
native children to enter the Indian schools of the States. This usu- 
ally results in physical breakdowns due to the change of climate, 
environment, and absence from home. It should be possible for 
native children to advance as far along educational lines as they 
desire without the necessity of leaving home. This can come only 
when the natives are persuaded to live in larger communities which 
will justify the establishment of larger and more complete schools. 
The concentration of the bureau’s work on large villages, made possi- 
ble through the favorable conditions of the reserves, will hasten the 
arrival of the day when the native of Alaska will take his place 
along with his white brother in the affairs of the Territory. 

That the natives are loyal to the United States has been especially 
proved the past year through the work which the natives have con- 
tributed for the Red Cross and the purchases they have made of 
Liberty bonds and War Savings Stamps. Through the agency of the 
teachers, Red Cross auxiliaries have been established in many native 
villages, and the zealous and untiring work of these native organiza- 
tions is a great credit to them. The work done in knitting, sewing, 
etc., for the Red Cross is equal to the best work done by white organi- 
zations. The purchase of bonds and stamps has not lagged behind 
the Red Cross work. 


2. PUBLIC EDUCATION OF WHITE CHILDREN IN ALASKA. 
A. INTRODUCTION. 


Until very recently the public education of the white children of 
Alaska has received comparatively little attention. Before 1906, 
when the Territory was first allowed to send a Representative to 
Congress, education in Alaska centered upon the native popula- 
tion—Indians and Eskimos. Much has been written about the educa- 
tion of Indians in Alaska, but there has been little demand for an 
authentic account of them. The year 1917, however, saw so great 
an advance in the education of Alaska’s white children that the 
demand for an accurate history of their education now warrants the 
compiling of all available definite information upon the subject. 

Since the occupation of the Territory by white people, the native 
population has been practically stationary. The natives far out- 
numbered the white people until the Klondike gold rush in 1897 
and 1898, and even now the latter compose only about 40 per cent 
of the total population, the number of white people at the present 
time being about 30,000.2 Until 20 years ago the number of white 


1 Prepared by Floy Tracy, superintendent of public schools, Douglas, Alaska, 
8Report of Gov. Riggs, 1918, p. 10. 
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children in Alaska was so small in comparison with the number of 
native children that for the most part their education was identical 
with that of the native children. Even to this day, in the 85 native 
schools of Alaska, there are 390 children of mixed blood and 12 
white children. This study therefore will of necessity treat of the 
education of the native children of Alaska in so far as the education 
of both native and white children was and is identical, although 
its main purpose will be to set forth the facts in the development of 
the public education of Alaska’s white children. 


B. RUSSIAN SCHOOLS, 


The immigration of white settlers into Alaska began soon after 
the discovery and exploration of the country, in 1741, by the Russian 
adventurer, Behring. From that time until 1867, when Alaska was 
officially transferred from Russia to the United States, the white 
population was made up principally of Russian traders and their 
families and Russian priests of the Greek Catholic Church and their 
families. These Russian priests had, and still have, a very important 
part in the education of the Territory. At the time of the transfer, 
they were maintaining several school in Alaska, five of these—two 
lower, two higher, and one theological school—being located at Sitka, 
at that time the capital of Alaska. 

These schools were supported by the Russian Government. In- 
deed, until 20 years after the transfer, the Russian Government ex- 
pended more money annually for the schools of Alaska than Amer- 
ica itself. In that year, 1887, Gov. A. P. Swineford, in his report 
to the President of the United States, alleged that the 17 Russian 
schools were receiving from the Russian Government $20,000, whereas 
the 15 United States schools were receiving from the Government 
at Washington, D. C., only $15,000. 

The principal Russian schools at that time were situated at Sitka 
(57 pupils), at Kodiak (22 pupils), at Kenai (15 pupils), at Nushe- 

gak (8 pupils), at St. Michaels (7 pupils), at Unalaska (59 soe 
at Unga (30 pupils), and at Belkovsky (25 pupils). 

In 1894, the number of Russian schools had been reduced to 6, and 
in 1896, acorns to Gov. Sheakley’s report, there were 8 such 
schools. Three or four of these Russian parochial schools are still 
existing in Alaska. These schools ministered principally to the In- 
dians of their respective communities, but they were also of great 
benefit to the Russian white children of the Territory. After the 
transfer these schools taught English as well as Russian, the teach- 
ers often speaking very pure English. One of the most noted of these 
Russian families of priests was the Kashevaroff family, consisting of 
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five priests, two of whom are now conducting Greek churches at 
Kodiak and Juneau, respectively. 


C. FIRST SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN WHITE CHILDREN, 


When Alaska became a possession of the United States, in 1867, 
it was first placed under military rule. It was then too remote from 
the Government at Washington to receive much attention of any kind, 
especially with respect to schools. The white settlers were but a 
handful, and the natives were considered “too unsavory to be 
touched.” Accordingly, the white people at the capital, Sitka, which 
had in 1867 a total population of 5,000, took matters into their own 
hands, organized a city government, elected two school trustees, and 
made the mayor ex officio chairman of the school board. This school 
board immediately bought a building for $300 and established a 
school. The school and town passed through a rather precarious 
10 years, but both finally died in 1877. 

This school for white children is the first of which we have any 
definite record, although two others are known to have existed at 
the same time on two of the Pribilof Islands, St. Paul Island and 
St. George Island, respectively, under the jurisdiction of the Alaska 
Commercial Co. 


D. PRESBYTERIAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


In 1878, the board of home missions of the Presbyterian Church 
sent a missionary to Sitka. He at once established a school for In- 
dian children, and through his influence, Miss Pauline Cohen, an 
American girl living at Sitka, was prevailed upon to conduct a 
school for white children, her salary being raised by subscription. 
For one year all the white children of school age at Sitka attended 
Miss Cohen’s school, even those of the Greek Church, who were per- 
mitted, however, to receive religious instruction from the priest one 
hour a day. In 1879, Mr. A. E. Austin, of New York, took charge 
of this school, and in the next year his younger daughter helped him. 

The Presbyterian board of home missions soon extended its work 
among the Indians by establishing four day schools and two indus- 
trial schools, one of the latter at Sitka and the other at Wrangell. 
The authorities at Washington, D. C., then recognized the worth of 
these schools by granting them Government aid. The Sitka Indus- 
trial School, which finally absorbed the Wrangell school, is still pur- 
suing its eminently useful work at an annual cost of $35,000 to the 
Presbyterian Church, the United States Government having dropped 
its support in 1894, ‘The school now has 150 pupils and 10 teachers. 
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Other denominations have at different times conducted schools in 
Alaska. Gov. A. P. Swineford in 1888 reported the number of these 
schools, excluding the 17 Russian schools, as follows: 

1 Presbyterian Training School at Sitka? 

1 Friends’ school at Douglas.’ 

3 Catholic schools. 

2 Hpiscopalian schools.’ 

3 Moravian schools. 

2 Swedish Lutheran schools, 

Total number, 12. 


In 1892 Gov. Knapp recognized the great work of these mission- 
aries when he recommended to the President that these schools 
receive aid from the United States Government, stating: 

Shall a little sentiment, or a pet theory not applicable here, prevent our en- 
couraging these noble agencies for the accomplishment of the very work we, as 
a Nation, desire to accomplish, and which there is no hope of our doing our- 
selves? I do not hesitate to assert that the best educational work which has 
yet been done in Alaska has been done through these mission agencies. 

This recommendation evidently found favor with the Government, 
for Gov. Sheakley in 1894 reported that the Government had that 
year given aid to 15 mission schools. However, this practice was 
unfortunately discontinued soon afterwards. : 

At the present time the Roman Catholic parochial schools are the 
principal remaining mission schools in Alaska. St. Ann’s parochial 
schools at Juneau and Douglas are the largest of these, that in 
Juneau having an attendance in 1917 of about 60, while that in 
Douglas had an attendance in 1917 of about 45 pupils. 


E. SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


In 1884, on May 17, Congress passed the first law with reference to 
education in Alaska. Section 13 of this “Organic Act,” as it was 
called, provides: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall make needful and proper provision 
for the education of children of school age in the Territory of Alaska without 
reference to race until such time as permanent provision shall be made for the 
same, and the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

A year later (Mar. 8, 1885) the execution of this act was com- 
mitted to the Bureau of Education at Washington. The Secretary 
of the Interior, Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, appointed Rev. Sheldon Jack- 


1 Partly supported by the Government. 
2In 1896 four Episcopalian schools in Alaska were placed in charge of Dr, Peter 
Trimble Rowe, who is now bishop of the Episcopal Church in Alaska, 
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son, of the Presbyterian board of home missions, the general agent of 
education for the Territory, a position which Rev. Mr. Jackson held 
until 1907. Mr. Jackson, during the summers, also established much- 
needed schools at Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, Killisnoo, Hoonah, 
Haines, and Unalaska. He also sent teachers to several more remote 
places, even to an Eskimo village on the Kuskokwim River, 150 miles 
above its mouth at Bering Sea. As yet the white population num- 
bered but 1,900 in all, and lived principally in southeastern Alaska. 
White children at this time attended the Government schools at 
Sitka, Juneau, Wrangell, and Killisnoo, but the majority of the 
children feaght were Indians. 

In 1886, Gov. Swineford lamented the fact that, although there 
were now 2,000 children of civilized parentage in Alaska, the ap- 
propriation by Congress of $25,000 for their education had been 
reduced to $15,000. The Indians, he complained, were, on the con- 
trary, receiving not only the major part of this $15,000, but $20,000 
besides for their industrial schools at Sitka and Wrangell. Up to 
this time Congress had appropriated $75,000 for these two industrial 
schools, and but $65,000 for schools without reference to race. 

There was at this time no legislative assembly in the Territory, 
and the people of Alaska did not even have a representative in 
Congress, so that the written report of the governor was practically 
the only medium through which the needs of the Territory could be 
presented to the National Government. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the national legislators, none of whom had ever visited 
Alaska or had any means of studying authentic descriptions of it, 
for there were none, should have taken so little interest in the few 
hundred white children of the northland who were growing up in 
ignorance. 

However, in 1887, through the influence of Gov. Swineford, a 
Territorial board of ed~ cation was appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, consisting of the governor, the judge of the United States 
District Court, and the yeneral agent. This board was to carry out 
the orders of the Commissioner of Education. 

In 1891, however, the management was again changed to Wash- 
ington, D. C. After that, the general agent made one trip a year to 
Alaska, usually visiting the most conveniently located schools only, 
for there was not money enough to provide for the more difficult 
traveling. 

In 1889 there were two schools exclusively for white children in 
Alaska, one at Juneau and one at Sitka. Two years later another 
was established at Douglas. That year Gov. Knapp complained 
that, although Alaska had a school population of 10,000, schools 
were provided for but 500. 
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As the white population steadily grew, one or two new schools 
were established each year. That the number of schools was never 
adequate, however, is evidenced by the fact that each governor kept 
pleading with Congress every year for larger appropriations. 

In 1898, for instance, the second year of “movement and stir and 
push,” following the diseovery of gold at the Klondike, there were 
9,000 more white people in the district than the year before, and the 
school appropriation was still only $30,000. Skagway, a city at the 
entrance to the White Pass, the most popular route to the Yukon 
River, had 116 school children and no school: Dyea, another mush- 
room town, was without a school. Juneau, Douglas, and Wrangell 
were demanding extra teachers, but there was no money. 

Finally, in 1899, Gov. Er Wie suggested a remedy. He urged Con- 
gress to grant ” communities the power of incorporating town 
governments which could levy taxes and support their own schools. 
He also advocated that each incorporated town be allowed a certain 
amount of the license money from the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
spend upon its schools. 

The next year Gov. Brady’s suggestion was followed out. Section 
28 of Document 1387 of the he session of the Fifty-fifth CORES 
reads: : 

The Secretary of the Interior shall make needful and proper provisions and 
regulations for the education of the children of school age in the District of 
Alaska, without reference to race, and their compulsory attendance at school 
until such time as permanent provision shall be made for the same. 

This law allowed communities to incorporate as towns and to use 
one-half of their liquor-license money for school purposes under 
the direction of a school board of three members. 

Thus was instituted in Alaska the dependence of her schools upon 
the liquor business. It was, for the time being, at least, a remedy 
for the school situation in the crowded communities, since Juneau, 
for example, could in this way obtain $15,000 for her schools. 

Not long afterwards the incorporated towns were empowered to 
use all their liquor-license money for schools and to levy a school 
tax on property as high as2 percent. In 1901, under the incorporated- 
town law, Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan, and Treadwell took charge 
of their own schools. 

The schools for Indians within the limits of incorporated towns, 
as well as those outside these limits, remain to this day under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Education at Washington, who 
has appointed one superintendent and five district superintendents to 
take charge of them. Mr. W. T. Lopp, with headquarters at Seattle, 
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Wash., has been superintendent of these United States Government 
schools since 1910. (See Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 47.) 

The progress of the incorporated town schools for white children 
has been remarkable. In 1903, three years after the passage of the 
law, 9 such schools had been established. In 1904 the act pro- 
viding for incorporated towns was amended to include among the 
communities which might incorporate those having a population of 
300 or more. In 1908 there were 11 incorporated town schools, 13 in 
1910, 14 in 1916, with 3 in incorporated school districts. 

The status of these schools and of other educational activities 
is shown by the following quotations from the report of Gov. Riggs, 
1918, pp. 75-79: 


There are 15 schools in incorporated towns and 3 in incorporated school 
districts, supported in part by territorial appropriation. ‘The averages for the 
18 schools, as shown by the table of statistics, is as follows: Average number of 
teachers, 4.8, with average yearly salary of $1,205.26 per teacher; average en- 
rollment, 120; average daily attendance, 94.2; average cost of maintenance, ex- 
clusive of teachers’ salaries, $3,777.82. The average cost per pupil was $80.14, 
as compared with $76.84 for the previous year. 


Statistics of white schools for the school year 1917-18. 


; Expenditures. 
Grade| High ccna 
Term. | school} school — 


Num- 


ier os Total | Average 


enroll-| daily at- 


Location. 


teach- = ) (mos.).| gradu-| gradu- : 
PE tah Maen ‘ates, | ates. |S2larles of) 41) other. | Total. 
In incorporated towns. 

COLrd Ona soacecetes sce 4 106 71.70 9 ai ae ees $5, 220.00 | $7,669.59 | $12,889.59 
Douplasy veto: 25s 9] 206] 171.40 9 12 4| 9,005.04] 4,172.65 | 13,177.69 
jee eee eee ee 1 1 8.81 7 Uimeasse 840. 00 408. 75 1, 248.75 
Bair banks: ose sewe as 8 205 181. 60 9 19 7 | 15,189.75 | 5,640.10 | 20,829.85 
Baines yess oso aioe is 2 46 31.00 9 Di eat ota 1, 800. 00 518.28 2,318. 28 
TaiarOd yee eset hee 1 8 8. 00 OO Ree ne eet ae 1,350. 00 380. 78 1, 730. 78 
VUDECAU We Meee castes 14 348 271.28 9 21 13 | 16,490.00 | 7,744.24 | 24,234.24 
Ketchikan Ss weet. aces 9 204 194.70 9 13 2 | 10,665.00 | 4,693.47 | 15,358.47 
NIOIIG Ia eek eich 6 127 92.90 9 5 1 | 8,775.00 | 4,429.97 | 13,204.97 
PererspuUreiee cece cee 4 Ot 71.92 9 fel aes pe 3,915.00 | 2,922.75 6, 837.75 
Seward es Sete 4 103 84.00 9 Ur ean ea 4,725.00 | 2,416.45 7,141. 45 
Skoeway.....~sivete.« Beit: 429 96. 30 Ci Bert. ae 4,005.00 | 4,264.00 | 8, 269.00 
LAMAN ee oe wt vc secre 1 17 14.00 ON SRN wishes ee 1, 800. 00 564. 22 2,364. 22 
WEA OL VAs ete A Je Seema a 5 101 64.00 10 3 2} 4,950.00 | 4,273.35 9, 223.35 
RVTNaTIeOlle weet. cancel 4 102 79. 20 9 GA ane a 3,780.00 | 1,605.85 5, 385. 85 

alone of oe tr igety twa St | he 93 | 29 | 92,509.79 | 51,704.45 | 144, 214.92 
In incorporated school is 

districts, 

ATNCHOLACEs. eee seek ae.c 8 274 219.6 9 aS oe ei 10, 3382.50 | 12,054.82 | 22,387.32 
IN OTA TDG Jena oii leteiicrni in 1 28 27.1 8 Bil eieeisine< 1,415.00 | 3,994.09 5, 409. 09 
Pallseetna c1.\.. we sewce ee 1 8 8.0 6 Zi ere 600. 00 247. 43 847. 43 

Dotal satcrceses 10 | 310 | Oibe oonbocatys © to eee 12,347.50 | 16,296.34 | 28,643.84 

Grand total...... 87 | 2,157 | 1,695.51 | ae 112 29 |104, 857. 49 | 68,000.79 | 172, 858.08 


CITIZENSHIP NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Night schools had been organized in two of the cities of Alaska prior to the 
1917-18 school year. The passage of the citizenship night-school law as con- 
tained in chapter 338, 1917 session laws, and the appropriation of $5,000 for 
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carrying out its provisions during the period ending March 31, 1919, however, 
gave a new impetus to this branch of educational activity. Six communities 
organized under its provisions and received Territorial appropriations amount- 
ing in all to $2,918.31. In addition to undertaking work of the scope per- 
mitted under the law referred to, several communities conducted night schools, 
which offered a greater variety of subjects and which attracted a larger en- 
roliment than would have been possible with the limited amount of. money 
available from the Territory. In all, seven schools were organized. No reports 
are available from one, so that general statistics appearing below cover but five 
citizenship night schools and six general night schools. 


Citizenship night schools. 


Enrollment. Average attendance. 
Sessions | Number | Expend- 
School. weekly. | weeks. | itures. 
Men Women 
Anchorage.......e... de dctite 50 25 5 24 | $1,246.90 
WOULIAS “22 A hoe tet eee ote e 5 11 2 24 375.00 
Jumeaes, PaCRe wn ae ee ean Re 8 5 3 20 378. 66 
Ketchikan. 227 sero nanan eae Ty 10 2 15 397. 00 
Nenang Vatieecueceees wees ca 39 3 5 16 480. 00 
Noni sito T6DGPt) wea te ckcay sel See Sects eheee tae bc ls ecm Soe cl oee cee cle ache ceeeeee pus Seo 400. 00 
BOCAS Cowes ccstccs cece tes 113 A Boao ced Uhl Sena cee 3, 277. 56 


The difference between the total expenditure, $3,277.56, and the amount 
received from the Territory, $2,913.31, represents money collected from tuition 
fees, etc., for the support of these schools. 

Different subjects offered: Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English, 
United States history, United States civics, public speaking. 

Different nationalities (24) represented: American, Alaska native, Austrian, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Canadian, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Mexican, Montenegrin, Negro, Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, Scotch, Serbian, Swedish, Swiss. 


General night schools, including citizenship night schools. 


Enrollment. Averageattendance. 
Sessions | Number) Expend- 


School. weekly. | weeks. | itures. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Anchorage... cece screteticesbese 150 (oe ta 100 35 | $1, 741.90 
Cordovat. 6.3. abvwetbeuireewweriitiencciss «cs D0 s\ romicnece’s 19 350, 00 
Dougias 7. $55 ASS Sacee 10 58 8 24 577. 75 
JUNEAU =. Foeeeconseeee te ceiccs 24 33 11 20 787, 41 
TEOtLCHIRAN: Foc caceteceemterion ce 22 i Wey 11 15 397, 00 
Nenana... Sea. oe gaan eee 46 3 39 16 480. 00 
Nome (no report)-.-..0- OCMC RES] Sabres w isl «a's asia ta tele ve cestisnel bec eemeeel teases acti #aedceesce 400. 00 

Total - HG tececevemeeerce 252 214 169 eweee se ee nize eeeee ev eee 4, 734. 06 


Nationalities represented, the same as above. 
Subjects the same as above with the addition of French, Spanish, shorthand, 
typewriting, business English, and mineralogy. 


G. THE NELSON SCHOOLS. 


Until 1905 the children of white or mixed blood outside of incor- 
porated towns were compelled to attend the United States schools, 
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without reference to race, which had been provided for 20 years be- 
fore, and which were attended chiefly by Indians. But on January 
27, 1905, Congress passed what is known as the Nelson bill, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a school exclusively for children of 
white or mixed blood in any community applying for it which had 
at least 20 such children of school age. The governor was made 
ex officio superintendent of these so-called Nelson schools, and 
they were to be supported by 25 per cent of the tax money collected 
outside of incorporated towns by the United States Government. 

This law has proved a boon to many communities in Alaska, al- 
though each year until 1917 the governor has without avail sought 
to have the minimum number of children required for the establish- 
ment of a Nelson school reduced from 20 to 15. 

Following is a table giving all the available statistics regarding 
the progress of these Nelson schools: 


Statistics of the Nelson schools. 


Date N hig Number of| Number of} Total cost of 
schools. teachers. pupils. maintenance. 
LOGN Pe ee oteel tee esg.e DO ae "Why cee eitlonarere 488 $19, 980. 00 
NOOSE emetic suiee ae Seats Lie spaledcieee eters 672 38, 116.00 
Ce ES ae a 41 “ap Plawstadencate 684 40,782.00 
Tae ae ce: penal Dt UNRATE CAR g 691 36, 486. 00 
OU PRISER, de fois ov chee cos UD on BV cE 6 Saictaletall Sinise «ras widieis ol PRG Beles Sk: eree eee 
Ls Bs ae Tale pe ak NEL A ROM el Sie ees ES" Ae SPL 50, 000. 00 
OPS Ae cee e.~ ad cites ees 26 ays Cs an a eS, Ue aos 
TOE Poa De cul eielceicc cavemen e 2G 38 CAT uae Moen arh eae de ees 
M1623 oes. Setlenta Se eee ot 31 41 961 65, 553, 53 
LOLO: Pe esse coewaceete se 37 50 1,470 78, 241. 49 
LOLS. owe evebus Riess. ois 46 58 1,180 100, 046. 84 


ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MINES.” 


Chapter 34 of the session laws of 1917 provides for the acceptance of grants 
of land and money for the Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines in 
accordance with the provision of the acts of Congress approved August 30, 1890, 
and March 4, 1915. Under chapter 62 of the session laws of 1917, providing 
for the establishment of such college, the sum of $60,000 is appropriated for 
construction of buildings and the purchase of equipment. The building, on a 
site near Fairbanks, set aside for the purpose by Congress, is well under way. 


H. NATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 1917 REGARDING THE WHITE SCHOOLS. 


Alaska was without a representative in Congress until 1906, when 
her first Delegate was elected. From that time on, the needs of 
Alaska have been set forth before the National Government more 
forcefully than ever before. Although the Delegate has no vote, he 
has a right to speak in the House of Representatives, is a member 
of various committees, and can bring the affairs of Alaska to the 
attention of the various officials at the capital in person. 


tFrom the report of Gov. Riggs, 1918, 
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It was not until Congress authorized the building of a Govern- 
ment-owned railroad in Alaska from Anchorage to Fairbanks in 
March, 1917, that the people of Washington could be made to take 
much interest in Alaskan affairs. The beginning of the European 
war in the same year, too, and the opening of the Panama Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915, caused thousands of American tourists 
to visit Alaska, and thus made reference to Alaska on the floor of 
Congress more frequent and intelligible. 

The first national legislation directly influencing Alaskan schools 
for white children was passed in 1917. The reader will recall that 
the schools of Alaska, and especially those of incorporated towns de- 
pended for their support largely upon the liquor traffic license 
money. In November, 1916, the people of Alaska by referendum 
voted in favor of Territorial prohibition. It had been the intention 
of the members of the second session of the Territorial legislature 
who provided for this referendum vote that, in the event of a vic- 
tory for prohibition, a law restricting the sale of intoxicating liquor 
should be framed by the next legislature to go into effect on January 
1, 1918. Social workers of various organizations, however, realized 
how precarious the passage of such a bill would be so long as the 
legislature had as little power for making up the deficit in school 
money as it then had. Accordingly, largely through their efforts 
a “bone-dry ” law was passed by Congress on the last day of its 
sixty-fourth session, March 8, 1917. The news of the passage of 
this bill was at first received with indifference even by the prohibi- 
tionists of Alaska, and with disgust by the people of incorporated 
towns, the newspapers of which attacked its advocates very bitterly. 
But these feelings were soon changed to patriotic rejoicing when it 
was learned that Congress had also granted to the Territory the 
right to control her own schools for white and native children, and 
to use Territorial funds for their support. This latter provision at 
once gave to Alaska about $300,000 to spend upon her schools. 


I. TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION REGARDING SCHOOLS FOR WHITE. CHILDREN, 


On March 4, 1918, the first Territorial legislature convened in 
Juneau, the capital. This body was composed of two houses, the 
house of representatives with four members from each of the four 
judicial divisions of Alaska, and the senate with two members from 
each of these judicial divisions. Its powers were very limited, but 
it passed many necessary and progressive laws, 84 in all, the most 
notable of which was the granting of the suffrage to women. 

This legislature did two noteworthy things for education. One 
was to pass a law compelling children between the ages of 8 and 16, 
living outside of incorporated towns, and within 2 miles of'a school, 
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to attend that school. Although this law was not enforced, because 
there was no appropriation made by Congress for truant oflicers, it 
at least established a good precedent for future legislation. The other 
noteworthy act was to memorialize Congress for a board of education, 
a board of examiners, and two school superintendents for the white 
schools of the Territory. 

That same year Gov. J. F. A. Strong recommended an appropria- 
tion by Congress for the working out of a uniform school system, 
with uniform textbooks and a uniform course of study. This recom- 
mendation Gov. Strong repeated each year until 1917. 

At the second session of the Alaska Legislature a bill for a uniform 
school system was actually framed and passed. This bill made pro- 
vision for an appointive school board of three members, namely, the 
governor (ex officio president and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion), the Territorial treasurer, and the assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, who was to be at first appointed by the governor, 
but later elected every four years. The assistant superintendent, who 
was to have charge of instituting and administering a uniform school 
system, was to be a citizen of the United States, a graduate of a State 
normal school, a graduate of a standard college or university, and a 
teacher of at least five years’ experience. He was to receive a salary 
of $3,000 annually and a maximum of $2,000 for traveling expenses. 

The legislature of 1915 passed one’ other important school law. 
This was a bill making it possible for Nelson schools to be estab- 
lished in communities having but 10 children of school age instead of 
20, as required in the original Nelson bill of 1905. 

Both these bills, however, when transmitted to Congress, were 
accounted to be out of the scope of power granted to the legislature 
in 1912 (Public Act 334) and were therefore void and of no effect. 

The third session of the legislature in 1917 was held immediately 
after the passing by Congress of the “bone-dry law” for Alaska and 
of the law granting the Territory both money and power for school 
legislation. It was therefore with great interest that the people 
awaited its acts relating to schools. Nor were they disappointed in 
their expectations. The senate and the house of representatives, as 
soon as their organization had been accomplished, appointed a joint 
committee on education consisting of five representatives and two 
senators. It was unanimously agreed that a uniform school bill must 
be passed and that some provision must be made for replacing in 
incorporated towns the school revenue to be lost through prohibition. 

There were many other important school questions to be settled. 
The Nelson school bill must be changed in effect so that communities 
having fewer than 20 school children might establish schools. This 
question was decided by House bill No. 84. This bill reads: 
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The clerk of the district court shall have the power, and it shall be his duty, 
in the division to which he is appointed and in which he resides, upon petition 
as hereinafter specified, to establish by order in writing a school district at any 
camp, Village, or settlement outside of the limits of any incorporated town, but 
such school district shall not embrace more than 40 square miles of territory, 
nor contain less than 10 resident white children between the ages of 6 and 
20 years. 


And further that— 


The qualified voters of said school district shall choose by a plurality vote 
a school board of three members who shall have the power to build or rent the 
necessary schoolhouse or schoolrooms, to equip the same with the necessary 
furniture and fixtures, to provide fuel and light, to hire and employ teachers, 
and in general to do and perform everything that may be necessary for the 
naintenance of the public school. The members of said board shall hold office 
for the term of one year and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
| An annual election shall be held each year, after the first election, for the elec- 
tion of members of said board. 


The bill also provides more money for school buildings than the 
original Nelson bill. Quoting from Gov. Strong’s report of 1916, the 
inadequacy of this former fund is clearly set forth: 


As a matter of fact, while the teachers employed are without doubt far su- 
perior to the school teachers of 25 or 50 years ago, the schoolhouses and grounds 
are no better, and in some cases not so good as those found a half century ago 
in many of the States of the Union. The cost of construction and equipment 
of schoolhouses in rural communities is limited to $1,000, a sum so manifestly 
inadequate that comment would seem to be superfluous. The demand for funds 
to maintain the schools already established has so increased that the strictest 
economy must be practiced in order to maintain schools in all of the organized 
districts. Therefore, the school buildings are inferior and lack almost every 
modern appliance and comfort, except desks and seats. The school grounds are 
for the most part unsightly and repelling instead of being inviting and at- 
tractive, although as a rule the teachers do the best with the limited means at 
their command to make their surroundings as pleasant as possible. 


This condition is met by the following provision in House bill 
No. 84: 

The governor shall assign and set apart to each school district established 
and organized under the provisions of this section a sum not less than $300 nor 
more than $1,800, in proportion to the number of pupils in the district, for the 
construction and equipment of a schoolhouse, which sum shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the treasurer of the school district, upon the order 
and voucher of the governor, out of that portion of said Alaska fund set apart 
for the establishment and maintenance of public schools. 

A second important school bill was House bill No. 35, framed and 
introduced by the joint committee on education. This bill was 
framed especially to meet the peculiar situation in Anchorage. An- 
chorage is a new town which has grown up since the choice of that 
point on Cook Inlet in 1915 as the terminal from which to begin 
work on the Government railroad opening up the Matanuska coal 
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fields. This town, the site of which is owned by the Government, is 
under the administration of the Alaska Engineering Commission. 
The commission has constructed an ideal municipality with graded 
streets, sidewalks, telephone lines, water service, Federal jail, and 
post office. A school for whites, under the Nelson system, has been 
built there, seating 150 pupils and having in 1916 four teachers. But 
the town is steadily growing, and the school needs are much larger 
than the Nelson school system can fulfill, Since the town by its 
nature can not be incorporated, it was incumbent upon the legislature 
of 1917 to devise some means of establishing a better school at An~ 
chorage. House bill No. 35 therefore makes provision— 

That any town, village, or settlement in the Territory of Alaska outside of 
the limits of any incorporated town, having a population of 100 or more and 
30 children between the ages of 6 and 20 years, may incorporate as a school 
district in the manner hereinafter provided, but such school district shall not 
embrace more than 40 square miles of territory. 

That each school district organized under the provisions of this chapter shall 
have a board of directors of five members to be elected as hereinafter provided, 
who shall have the exclusive management and control of all school matters in 
the school district subject to such general laws governing the grading and super- 
intendency of schools as may be now or hereafter enacted by the Territorial 
legislature. 

That said boards of directors shall have the power to levy and collect taxes 
upon all real and personal property within the limits of their respective dis- 
tricts not exempt therefrom by existing law, not to exceed 1 per cent of the 
assessed value of such property in any one year and all moneys collected by 
such taxation shall be expended in payment of the cost of levying and collecting 
such taxes, in payment of the cost of conducting school elections, and for the 
construction and maintenance of schools only. 

Section 18 of the act also states that “an emergency is hereby 
declared to exist, and this act shall be in effect from and after its 
passage and approval.” 

But the educational bill in which the people of the Territory 
felt most interest was that intended to furnish a substitute to the 
schools of incorporated towns for the revenue previously derived 
from saloon licenses. Two such bills were introduced in the 
house of representatives, and the other the “75 per cent” bill. The 
first of these, the so-called “ fifty-fifty ” bill, proposed to give to in- 
corporated towns one-half of the money needed to meet their ex- 
pense budget for the ensuing year. The other, the “75 per cent” bill, 
proposed to grant to incorporated towns three-fourths of the money 
needed to maintain their schools during the preceding year. Both 
bills included a clause making $15,000 the maximum amount to be 
granted to any one school. After many weeks of debate and intense 
activity on the part of champions and opponents alike, near the close 
of the session the “ fifty-fifty” bill, now changed to a sixty-forty 
compromise bill, was passed. The senate then amended it to grant 
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to incorporated towns not 60 per cent but 75 per cent of their school 
maintenance funds. The house concurred in this amendment and 
the bill was signed by the governor, causing, of course, great re- 
joicing in all incorporated towns. 

The Territorial money available for the maintenance of these 
schools and the Nelson schools for the next fiscal year will be as 
follows: 

Twenty-five per cent of the Alaska fund, which comprises —“ all 
moneys derived by the Federal Government from business and trade 
licenses outside of incorporated towns and which are passed to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States.” This money was ap- 
propriated by Congress in 1913 for the maintenance of white schools 
outside of incorporated towns, and in 1916 amounted approximately 
to $82,500, 

Twenty-five per cent of the Territory’s 25 per cen’ of receipts from 
the National Forests in Alaska, in accordance with act of Congress, 
June 30, 1906, amended March 4, 1907, and May 23, 1908, respectively, 
which appropriates this money for the benefit of public schools and 
public roads. For the year ending December 31, 1916, this fund 
amounted to $21,851.75. 

About $240,000 was derived from the Territorial Revenue Act 
passed by the Alaska Legislature, 1915, which imposes a graduated 
schedule of taxation upon fisheries and upon cold-storage fish plants. 

Last of all was passed the educational bill, constituting the uniform 
school law, of which the Territory had most need in order to reach 
the standard set by other progressive States and countries. This 
Jaw has produced a marked change in the status of the white schools 
of Alaska. 

Before this time the governor of Alaska was the ex officio superin- 
tendent of public instruction, but because of his manifold duties, he 
had far too little time to devote to the schools. Under Gov. Strong 
excellent results were obtained in the compiling of statistics of white 
schools and in the spreading of information and creation of public 
opinion which brought about the progressive legislation of 1917. 
Gov. Strong instituted the issuing of two-year certificates to teach in 
Alaska to all teaches actively engaged in teaching in the Territory, 
upon presentation of such certificates, diplomas, or other credentials 
as would properly qualify them for such a permit. 

Until 1917, however, “there was no supervision of schools and 
there were no courses of study in the rural schools with any degree 
of uniformity. Lacking systematic inspection, there was no coopera- 
tion among the schools.” There were no teachers’ organizations, 
and the only school publications were High School Annuals pub- 
lished by such schools as Juneau and Douglas. The courses of study 
were not standardized, and they, as well as the textbooks, were 
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changed with the advent of every new teacher, who chose both course 
of study and text books from those he or she was most familiar with, 
usually those of Washington, Oregon, or California. Offsetting these 
disadvantages, however, is the fact. that— 


The vast majority of the teachers in Alaska have two qualifications which 
make for successful school work in this country where direct stpervision of 
schools is necessarily limited—these are professional training and experi- 
ence. Two-thirds of the teachers of Alaska are normal school or college 
graduates; 88 per cent of the high-school teachers are collége graduates who 
have in addition had advance study. The average teaching experience of 
Alaska teachers is seven and one-half years, exclusive of the school year for 
which the report is made. ; 


Commendable work has therefore been accomplished even under 
trying circumstances. This is true of incorporated towns especially. 
The following quotation from Gov. Strong’s report of 1916 well sum- 
marizes the progress made: ! 


The graded schools maintained in incorporated communities are doing good 
work under efficient superintendents, and with excellent courses of study. 
Graduates of some of the high schools of Alaska are matriculated at the 
University of Washington, located at Seattle, without examination, and each 
year there is a substantial enrollment of students from Alaska. Graded schools 
are maintained in 14 incorporated towns of the Territory, and in 9 of these 
towns high schools are established. 


In April, 1916, the high schools of Douglas and Juneau were ac- 
credited by the University of Washington after an inspection tour by 
Dr. F. W. Meisnest, of the university, who pronounced them on a 
par with the accredited high schools of corresponding size in the 
State of Washington. In these incorporated town schools, many of 
the most progressive theories of education have been worked out to 
successful conclusions. For instance, in Douglas, during the year 
1916-17, the following projects have been successfully carried on: 


The Six and Six Plan, whereby a junior high school consisting of the seventh 
and eighth grades has been established, making the break between grade and 
high school at the end of the sixth year, and giving these pupils the advantage 
of the departmental plan. 

Manual training and domestic science in high school. 

A school library conducted by high-school pupil librarians. 

A high-school annual paper, with 75 pages of reading matter and 15 photo- | 
craphs. ’ 

high-school dramatic club which produced the first pageant in Alaska, and 
enrmed for the school last year about $350, 

A high-school orchestra. 

Interscholastic debating. 

High-school athletics, with several interclass and interschool athletic teams, 

The application of Thompson’s minimum essential tests. 

Musie, drawing, physical culture, manual arts, and gardening throughout 
the grades, ; 

Medical and dental inspection. 
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A parent-teacher association of over 100 members, which purchased a $200 
victrola, a set of dishes, and Indian clubs and dumb bells for the school. 

It is evident, however, that the schools of the incorporated towns 
as well as those of the Nelson system suffered from lack of coopera- 
tion and systematization. As remedying these grave defects the im- 
portance ofthe uniform school act of 1917, described above, can not 
be overestimated. As finally adopted, this act provided for a Ter- 
ritorial board of education to consist of four elected members, 
namely, one senator from each judicial division, and the governor, 
who should be ex officio president of the board. The first board, 
however, was elected by the legislature from the members of the 
senate then in session, and the school board which is now in office and 
will be until the next session in 1919 is composed of the following 
members: 

Gov. Thomas Riggs, jr., ex officio president. 

Hon. O. P. Hubbard, of Valdez, president of senate, 1915. 

Hon. James Robert Heckman, of Ketchikan, 


Hon. O. P. Gaustad, of Fairbanks. 
Hon. F. A. T. Aldrich, of Nome. 


The act further provides for the appointment by the school board 
of a Territorial commissioner of education, at a salary of not more 
than $3,600 per annum, who shall have an office in Juneau with an 
allowance of not more than $2,000 per annum for clerical help and 
office expenses. He is to be chosen upon merit, and the only limita- 
tion put upon his qualifications is that he shall be a citizen of the 
United States. A maximum sum is appropriated for his traveling 
expenses also, and three months’ leave of absence from the Territory 
is granted him each year for the purpose of study and attendance 
upon educational conventions. The commissioner’s duties as set forth 
in the act include: The supervision of all matters pertaining to the 
public schools of the Territory of Alaska, to include all schools both 
within and without incorporated towns; the obtaining of annual 
reports from the president, superintendent, or principal of all public 
educational institutions and private schools; the keeping in his office 
of records, books, and papers pertaining to the educational interests 
of the Territory; the preparing of a minimum course of study and 
a uniform textbook system for the public schools of the Territory; 
the publishing and distributing to school boards of the Territory 
bulletins or pamphlets relating to educational work; the prescribing 
of rules and regulations for the government of the public schools, 
including rules of attendance, punctuality, truancy, etc.; the examin- 
ing of schools throughout the Territory, and accrediting of those 
reaching a certain standard; and the examining of and granting of 
certificates to applicants desiring to teach in Alaska. 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA, iL 


Immediately after the close of the session of the legislature, on  , 
May 4, 1917, the Territorial school board met, organized, and con- 
sidered applications for the position of Territorial commissioner of 
education. Mr. L. D. Henderson, then superintendent of schools at 
Juneau, was chosen to be the first Territorial commissioner. He has 
already established an office in Juneau, and has begun the arduous 
task of standardizing the white schools of Alaska. - 


CONCLUSION, 


Tt will be seen that the public schools for the white children of 
Alaska had to pass through three distinct phases: First, they had to 
be separated from the influence of religious denominations, in 1894. 
Secondly, they had to be distinguished from schools for Indian 
children in 1900 and in 1905. Lastly, they had to be brought out of 
the jurisdiction of a remote and apathetic National Congress into 
the control of the people of Alaska themselves. Now that this last 
step has been attained, it is hoped that the white schools of Alaska 
rank among the ‘most progressive schools in the world. 
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